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WHEN Henry V. was treated with nſo- 
lence, and as one bound in chains by his ene- 
mies, he ſent David Gam to reconnoitre them. 
Faithful to the confidence repoſed in him by 
his Sovereign, Gam boldly reported to his 
Majeſty, That there were enow to be killed, 
© enow to be taken priſoners, and enow to- 
« run away.“ But when the conflict had be- 
gun, and this loyal man diſcovered his king 
in danger, he ruſhed forward like a lion upon 
his foe, till he reached his royal maſter, covers 
ed him with his body, and bore him. off in 
gallant triumph. The victory of Azincour 
was memorable—but the loyal Lord Suffolk 
and David Gam were amongſt the {lain. 


I. E T TER, &c. 


MY LORD. 


: [ HE limitation of the human mind to com- 
mand certainty for events, and the tyranny of 


events to ſubjugate men and meaſures, are too 


generally advanced and as falſely admitted to 
be truths, by men of ſimilar caſts. Truth is of 
an univerſal nature, it ſtands corroborated 
by the concurring teſtimony of all men, in all 
ages, and in all countries. Whereas this diſ- 


piriting doctrine has been uniformly decried 
by the celebrated and the wiſe. Man is not 


a creature of chance: he has a fixed and im- 
mortal Prineiple within him, which, in propor- 
—— tion 


41 


tion to its elevation and virtue, looks down 
upon fortune; ſince fortune can neither give 
nor take away integrity, induſtry, nor all the 


great and good qualities of the mind. Genius, 


virtue and activity are ſufficiently powerful 
and prudent for ſucceſs. 

However, if men will renounce all claims to 
thoſe noble diſtinctions, in order to ſecure 
pardon for tranſgreſſions, and eſcape puniſh- 
ment, they are entitled to contempt. But we 
muſt not, in pity to their, plea, ſurrender the 
_ dignity of Virtue and of Reaſon. 


It is upon the violation of theſe two great 
principles of human conduR, that our calami- 
ties have grown. They are the reſults of cor- 
ruption long eſtabliſhed and progreſſively wid- 
ened into a Syſtematic Diſſolution of the State, 
by. our Britiſh adminiſtrations. There is indeed 
an awful ſelf-evidence, on the face of thoſe plans 
handed down and purſued by Miniſter after 
Miniſter in this country, for the purpoſes of a 
narrow policy, though widely hollowing an 
abyſs under the Tenn. the Altar, * the 
State. | 


S 2. 


( 


Without charging this lengthened chain with 
ſuch\ matter, as might ſhock while it enlighten- 
ed; widow drawing from their caverns, in all 
the ſhapes of human crime, men that have paſt 
withinfamy to oblivion; I ſhall ſummarily ſay of 


| L | Miniſters ſince the days of the corrupt Walpole, 
&X what, with deference I conceive, Mr. Burke 


had more properly applied to them than to 
the Crown— * © That the influence of Mini- 
ſters had increaſed, was increaſing, and ought 
to be diminiſhed.” For Miniſters are now 
become the ſubſtance, and Monarch, and 
Parliament but the ſhadow of Government, 


Executive, and Legiſlative. I do not mean to 


riſe with petulant diſreſpect, upon flippant aſſer- 
tion, againſt the venerable Poet-Politician. 
No! I advance with ſubmiſſion to judgment on 
my proofs. I mean throughout theſe ſheets to 
follow facts; I pretend neither to eloquence nor 
perſuaſion, but as my object is truth, I hope for 
conviction. Mine, my Lord, is an appeal to 
the underſtanding, not an alarm to the paſ- 
ſions, 


* Mr. Burke's Bill, on the above principle, clipped the wings of 
the Monarch, and new plumed the influence of the Miniſter. He 
brought Majeſty completely under the controul of Miniſtry, 

| ; B 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Burke well knows that a Miniſter of this 
country is eventually become Monarch: he 
well knows that, by the widely diffuſed, ſkilfully 
applied, and conſequently well ſecured patron- 
age of Majeſty, he may command both King 
and Nation. Hinc ille lachryme. This lati- 
tude for abufe in the Miniſter may hurl both | 
into ruin. If he be ambitious, if he be prodigal, 
he may, for ſway and corruption, ſhake the 
pillar of public and private credit; he may caſt 
down from the pinnacle of power this Nation 
to the gulph of deſpair; he may croud diſaſter 
upon diſaſter; he may gloſs over error with 
duplicity, and hide crime in corruption; until 
at length, the power of the Monarch abuſed, 
his treaſures exhauſted, the credit of his nation 
ſhaken, its commerce, its honor, its character 
gone, and his Throne endangered, his ſubjects 
ſunk in deſpondency may riſe into deſpair, and 
Britain exhibit a ſcene, over which, let us 
my Lord, caſt a veil. And though this be 
a true picture of what is, may it never prove 
a prophecy of what may be. 


That I am not however arguing upon a 
gloomy 9 of future things, but a clear 
| certainty 
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certainty of paſt and preſent facts, that the 
progreſs'of Miniſterial power, that the ſyſtematic 
advances of corruption are become ominous 
to the Monarchy, the Monarch, and his Family, 
is a charge that I undertake to ſubſtantiate on 
the moſt full and unequivocal proofs. But 
when theſe are endangered, is a Miniſter ſafe? 
A deſtruction ſo wide in its extent, and fo illuſ- 
trious in its objects, being of orders the moſt 
venerable and grand, muſt mark him with ruin- 
ous diſtinction. 


1f, enthroned in all the arbitrary authority of 
Cuflom, that Fool and Tyrant, corrupt policy, 
plead its rights to protect Miniſters for 
their compliance with received Syſtem,“ TI 
reply that, Syſtem to-day mult be altered, be- 


* Walpole's maxim was, that every man had his price: this princi- 
ple of corruption, has been purſued into a ſyſtem of prodigality, with 
which, power has progreſſively widened, during the lapſe of time. 
Today, therefore, Mr. Pitt ſurpaſſes even his grand maſter in cor. 
ruption, but falls far ſhort of him in abilities and information. Wal- 
pole's policy and wiſdom were an ample ſhield againſt all the dan- 
gers of war: he vanquiſhed our enemies in its ſource, and bleſt the 
nation with proſperity and uninterrupted peace. But peace is 
Mr. Pitt's Land of Promiſe,—we have paſt through red ſeas of blood; 
and the people have ſuffered famine: Where then is Peace? 


cauſe 


4 
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cauſe even Cuftom is altered, for it now aſſumes 


the monſtrous ſhape of Revolution. It is no 
longer National reſentment limiting a to 


ſubmiſſive repreſentation. 


Let us then wiſely and boldly examine our 
danger, and trace it up to its ſource, by follow- 
ing thoſe. ſteps, that have brought us to the 
verge of political diſſolution. When the ſtate 
of our complaint is examined, when cauſe and 
effects are before us, it is the ſureſt proceſs for a 
ſound remedy. But if, like a Philoſopher at 
the Crater's ſide, we can only contemplate the 
growing horrors of hu manity, ſtill, my Lord, 
though it be without the power of redreſs, we 
ſhall have the ſatisfaction to have done our 


duty; nor would I check the tear, though it 


extinguiſh not the volcano. 


It is indeed with infinite pain that I ſhall 
preſently undertake a picture, which is not 
imaginary, but of which the original is well 
known. I ſhall endeavour, however, while 
tracing this repreſentation of our ſtate, to keep 
down every tone but that of truth and nature. 
Perſonal animoſity I have none; public zeal, and 
love of public integrity, I thank my country 


and religion for. Againſt Mr. Pitt therefore or 


any 
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any one of his colleagues, I diſclaim, with "Ir" 
truth, all private cauſe of diſlike. And thank 
God, my ſituation in lite, and the noiſelels tenor 
of my way, remove me far from all official 


publicity. I come forward as a private man 


deeply:merciies 1 in the National fate. 


That fate, my "05 ſcems notdiſtant but 
dark. We have been hurried to it by a Miniſ- 
terial impetus, wreſted from Miniſterial power, 
and augmented by Parliamentary force, until 
the movements have been accelerated to a velo- 


city, ruinous, perhaps final. If ever therefore 
there was a period that called upon men to 


think ſoundly anda@twigoroully,it is this moment 
of melancholy apprehenſion. It is a period 
that, however ſilence may be wooed, flattered, 
or deceived with the mock dignity of modera- 
tion, filence at this moment would argue a 
brutal ſtupidity, a more than unmanly apathy; 
it were a total derelictionofall duty. But, thank 
Heaven, there are men in this country, who 
have an heart to feel, an head to direct, and an 
hand to execute: decided men; they are pro- 
vided againſt the worſt, yet hope for the beſt: 

but will ftand firm to reſiſt the one and forward 
| the 
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the other. My Lord it is an happy charac- 
teriſtic, which we owe to our Rights, the 
humbleſt of Engliſhmen have intereſts as dear 
to them, as the moſt exalted: we have all an har- 
monious community of bleſſings, that we hold 
from our Creator, country, and conſtitution: 
we have all unequivocal Rights, that we derive 
from moral and phyſical combinations: and the 
one it were monſtrous not to maintain, the other 
it were a ſacrilege to ſurrender. - Unhappily 
the moment is now come, when we are to atteſt 
this, Ves my Lord, it is high time for thoſe, 
who prefer public good to private ambition, 
who feel loyalty for their King or love for their 
Country, and who are exalted above the low 
gratification of perſonal animoſity — it is time 
my Lord for ſuch men to ſtep forward. 


The fundamental baſis of ſecurity, upon 
which our fathers repoſed our freedom ang 
property, however chipped by time, or barba- 
rouſly defaced by human hands, is not yet 
wholly deſtroyed. Honeſt men indeed con- 
template its ſtate with affliction, while wicked 
men rejoice over its disfigured condition. ; But 
had a Miniſter ſenſe of ſhame, he would bluſh 

| | | at 
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at this internal diſhonor upon his country; ke + 
would be afflicted at the diſgrace, which ſtains 
the adminiſtration of Governmentin its external 
relations: he would bring home to his on bo- 
ſom the dangers of his Royal Maſter, in that 
of his Family and Kingdoms: he would, yes if 
he had the feelings of a Briton, he would be 
overcaſt by the ſhadow, that clouded, even for- 
a moment, the glory or proſperity of the Nation: | 
But the tone of moral feelings, in Miniſterial 
boſoms, is otherwiſe to-day. It is true, the 
friends of the Miniſter ſpeak of his reſolution: 
He was indeed bold, and it is upon“ record, 
when an angry boy he was bold even to pre- 
ſumption. But this was the folly of political 
On Mr. Pitt's entrance into political life, being irritated in de- 
bate by the wit of Mr. Sheridan, he unguardedly deſcended to petu-, 
lant perſonality, and caſt out a ſneer againſt his briuging his genius 
to that houſe which had been devoted to the Theatre, and bettet 
calculated for amuſement than debate. Mr. Sheridan By the retort 
' courteous, moſt wittily and wifely made Mr. Pitt aſhamed of his 
illiberality, and unguarded attack: it deſcended deep into the heart 
of the Miniſter, for he has never ventured on a repetition of the ſame 
kind. Mr. Sheridan concluded his reply to the Miniſter, by confeſ- 
ſing the occaſional application of his mind to Dramatic Compoſition, 
and therefore thanked Mr. Pitt for ſome hints which he had given 
him that night © for, his next attempt ſhould be to improve 
Ben Johnſon“ s picture of the Angry Boy by che original then before 


him; L 
C childhood, 


K 

childhood, whereas perſeverance becomes obſti- 
nacy, and obſtinacy crime, amidſt the vices of 
Miniſterial manhood. | 


Prompted by this principle of Adminiſtration, 
| his colleagues, with the mock ignorance of po- 
| | litical guilt, amidſt the unerring evidence and 
| publicity of its effects, amidſt complaints 
. throughout the nation, amidſt diſcontents 
throughout the empire, amidſt murmurs 
throughout Europe, and amidſt reproaches, (if 
they have any conſcience) which invade their 
ſolitude, as ſpectres haunt the guilty; amidſt all 
| this, with a ſhameleſs ſemblance of innocence, | | 
* they demand, Why they are to be removed? Prece- 
\ dents might prove to them, that contempt and 
fi irritated deſpair may kindle into indignation ; 
3 that the temper of the people of Europe, at this 
day, is not that of ſubmiſſion: that they mur- 
mur horribly, at a diſtance: and that the peal 
now roars nearly around us. Heaven grant 
that the thunder may not burſt amongſt us! I 
f deprecate the danger; an ominous hint has 
uttered before, the Miniſter is too high by an 
head, NES 
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In reſpect to the removal of the preſent Ad- 
miniſtration, it has been aptly applied, by the 
Duke of Norfolk, to Lord Grenville's friendly 
demand of ſpecific charges againſt the Miniſter. 
« St monumentum qu@ris, circumſpice. It 
has been alſo urged in anſwer to this Peer, by 
your Lordſhip, and pardon me if I ſay, with the 
generous feelings of a Briton, x that the neglect 
of Britiſh Miniſters is conſpicuous in reſpect to 
men, as well as things: Lord Rodney was 
rewarded for his brilliant achievements by a 
Peerage ; its prrvileges ſaved him from the j Jaws 
of a jail. Lord Howe was rewarded, by diſap- 


pointment to his own and the Nation's expec- 


tations; the vacant ribbon was given to the 
Duke of Portland. Sic Charles Grey was re- 
warded by having been ſent back amiuſt the 


*-Lord Suffolk's conference with His Majeſty for the removal of 
Miniſters bore no ſemblance to the Buckingham buſineſs, conducted 
up the Back-ſldirs.” But the moſt Noble Marquis is fond of back 
ways, and not without reaſon, they have proved ſerviceable to him; 
he owes to Mr. Lee's back way his ſafety and eſcape, from Ireland, 
Why, then, does he not, in ſenſible thankfulneſs, alter the punning 
motto in Pall Mall, to an expreſſive record for the Public and his 
Poſterity? And inſtead of « Templa quam dileQa,” take a part for the 
whole, and uſing a Poet's licence, without his fiction, ſay — but T 
aſk pardon, I leave it to the Moſt Noble Marquiſs's learning and 
gratitude to put in a good word for Back Stairs, 
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perils of eli ate and dangers of war: it was to 
reap new honors. Lord Fitzwilliam was re- 
ward d, for his honorable reliance on Miniſ- 
terial truth. and the principled rectitude of his 
owe intention, by all the charges of inventive 
duplicity; it A intended e of a 
cker, l cr 5 ä 


It has been alſo Rated i in a to - this de⸗ 
wand, by Lord Moira, that the Miniſterial 
management of. Finance, and its Military mea- 
fures,. exhibit the proofs Why Adminiſtration 
ud be removed. But to this I ſhall ſubjoin, 
and hereafier ſpecify, their Naval negleR, 


It has likewiſe been anſwered by Lord Landſ- 
downe, that the charges againit Miniſters are 


preciſely thoſe, which they level againſt their 


Opps #-rs, that they « are Jacobins, Ba, if it be by 
men's acts we are to judge of their principles, 
Admi ihration muſt, notwithſtanding their 
words, be unequivocally deemed Jacobins. 


For what are Forced Loans, — Are they not 


Jacobinical? s not forced Paper Currency, Ja- 
cobinical? Are not forced Kequiſitions, Jaco- 


— 


binical? Are not meafures, that bring Mpnar- 


chy into danger, ana Royalty into diſrepute, 
| Jacobinical ? 


(15 ) 
Jacobinical? That ſhake the throne and hollow 


under the altar, Are not theſe Jacobinical? 
But let us recur to facts. 


Attached to the order of Government in 
this country, I diſclaim and abhor all Gallo- 
maniaſm, But ſince Adminiſtration, by its con- 
duct, tends decidedly to augment and direct the 
current of popular odium, which prevails ſo 
univerſally to-day, againſt Monarchy and Royal- 
ty, it becomes an act of principle, on the part 
of every wiſe and honeſt man, to reſiſt its plans. 
We mult oppoſe them for their effects. Were 
they to be traced up to the ſpring of action, 
and it were found that ſuch bad effects flow from 
good cauſes, the more indiſputably ſhould ſuch 
egregious weakneſs and folly be removed. 
And if they proceed from a bad cauſe, wicked- 
neſs has no plea. The miniſterial language of 
the day maintains loudly, that it is unfair to 
judge by events. Were they to ſay, non om- 


nia poſſumus, they would be right, becauſe it 


proves them wrong to preſevere, with ſuch glar- 
ing incapacity in a miſconduct ſo ruinous as to 
alarm, ſo diſgraceful as to afflict. But if they 
go further, be it aſked, By what ſhould men be 
judged? Are not facts proof beyond aſſertion 
in every inqueſt? However we ſhall ſuſpend 

the 
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the ſtubborn proof of effects, and come to iſſue 


with the Miniſter on the only ground left him, 
that of cauſes. Let us. completely develope and 


of our ſtate; by viewin g and tracing them through 
their effects, (upon which I ſhall touch, not 
dwell) we ſhall have as unerring conviction, as 
almoſt mathematical demonſtration, or a phi- 


loſophical proceſs could produce, not only of 


the progreſſion of miſchief, but of the ſource 


whence it flows; and that ſource wil! appear ta 


be a combined object of ambition. The prix- 


| ciple or primary cauſe of miniſterial conduct is, 


Joſt of power and prodigality. They act reci- 


procally e as cauſe and 72585 


As this combined 1 principle of ambition, which | 


is the primary cauſe of all the miſchief of Ad- 


miniſtration, made ns firſt advances, and 
founded its fucceſs upon culpability, we ſhould  # 


have reaſonably expected a cataſtrophe ſuitable 

to the opening of the piece. The falſe and un- 
warrantable policy of Mr. Pitt, on his entrance 
into political exiſtence, by diſgracing the Com- 
mons, thro the formal act of the King in diſ- 


folving 1 it, and his riſquing the Monarch in the 
altections 


aſcertain them; it will preſent us with a picture 


Sz a 
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affections of his Commons and the minds of his 
People, in order to ſecure Miniſterial ſtation, 
was an act highly criminal, and ſuch as ambition 
can never plead excuſe for. It was an outrage 
upon principle, For however a Miniſter may, 


as a man, riſque himſelf to ruin or ridicule, mo- 


rality and policy ſhould reſtrain him from. thoſe 
ſtrides, which involve the innocent. The like 
conduct is marked by a malignancy of guilt, 


that calls down retribution in the narroweſt cir- 


cles of civil order. 


But'it is ſingular as well as affliting to con- 
template the luſt of power and prodigality, this 
combined principle of miniſterial ambition, 
{ſyſtematically labouring for ſucceſs, upon gene- 
ral ruin, or particular diſgrace. Country, 
friends, and enemies, all are given upas victims to 


this monſtrous principle. For this, the Miniſter 


would have diſgraced the Parliament; diſgraced 
the Nation in its affections for the King; diſ- 
graced hisfirſt Protector, Lord Lanſdowne; diſ- 
graced his rivals—diſgraced the Nation in the 
eyes of an amiable Sovereign and his Family, 
—diſgraced the Monarch, in the eyes of the 
Nation and of Europe, by foul alarms againſt 

his 
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his life, and ſtrained every faculty to diſgrace 
the principal branches of the Family of the 
Monarch; of which I ſhall hereafter detail 
ample proofs. He would have diſgraced 
the Portland Party, he would have diſgraced 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and has ſucceeded to diſ- 
grace * himſelf. Theſe laſt exertions, to 
give ſtability to an alarming Adminiſtration, 
do not however diſgrace the firſt operations 
of its exiſtence. In the dawn of its career, 
as in the dangers of its decline, luſt of power 
and prodigality form the object and engine 
of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration. Let us trace this 
matter. 


The dignified luſtre of character, which 
adorns the father of ſome men, ſerves but to 
aggravate the degeneracy of the deſcendant. 
An example of illuſtrious virtue, in this caſe, 
proves an ample inheritance of diſgrace: and 
inſtead of mounting back to it with pride, the 
ſucceſſor ſinks before it with ſhame. When 
Mr. Pitt was firſt introduced into the political 
world, by Lord Lanſdowne, at ſo early a period 
of his life, the lurking gravity of ambition, and 3 
a plauſibility that hung a veil over his rights to | 
* Ambitio multos mortalis falſos fieri fubegit.”” SaLLvsr. 

hereditary 
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hereditary claims, flattered willing expetation. 
But ſoon the truſt of political confidence was 
betrayed, and Lord Lanſdowne ſacrificed for 
new views, Honoured then with the gracious 
protection of Majeſty, he ſaw with the eye of 
overbearing ambition, that the protection of 
Self appeared ſuperior. From expected attach- 
ment, and with unſuſpecting confidence, his 
Majeſty now repoſed upon the Miniſter. But 
the Miniſter, with artful influence and pro- 
greſſive * duplicity grew up ſtrong under Roy- 
al Power, formidable in popular authority, 
and the Pleaſure of Majeſty was ſoon over- 
ſhadowed by the imperiouſneſs of Self. The 
painful diſcharge of ſervice bearing hard how- 
ever upon Self, and an anxious dread of the 
loſs or participation of power diſquieting Self, 
new ſtrength was ſought in a ſervant prefer- 
ably to a maſter, and Mr, Dundas was called 
in. But beneath the humble form of ſubmiſ- 
3 five advice, the wily Harry ruled the haughty 
inſolence of the peremptory dictating Mr. Pitt. 
Soon after this, from a felt deficiency on Har- 
ry's part, a Triumvirate of Ben Johnſon's ſchool 
became the Dictators of the Nation ;—three 


* Fuchſart ſelten gute Art. Artifice is but a bad art. | 
D Lawyers. 


choice upon his adopted principle, that men 
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1 The Premier formed this feleft 


are to live by their wits as well as by their in- 
tegrity ; and that from Blackſtone down, law- 
yers ſhould hold their talents as engines, that 
may be fairly exerted for miſrepreſentation. 


The men proper to enlighten ſuch a ſyſtem, 
when brought into conjunction, ſoon coaleſced 
into a meteor leſs dazzling than deſtructive. 


Moving in the high orbit of miniſterial power, 
they have poſſeſſed it like the Poet's heaven: 


whence gigantic attempts could not remove 


Deities the moſt criminal and condemned. Let 


us however analize the claims of theſe three 


perſonages to ſupreme rule. 


The main ſpring of our Adminiſtrative en- 
gine is compoſed of a tripple Lamina. The 
Noble part of this was an untried Lawyer; to 
whom his Viceroyal “ brother would not com- 
mit the duties of a Secretaryſhip in Ireland. 
The other was not a ſucceſsful, perhaps, becauſe 
an unfledged Lawyer. And the third was a 
Scotch one; whoſe good fortune was to have de- 


It muſt be conſeſt that this moſt Noble perſonage is fond of oc- 
cupation: a wheel. barrow full of fuſty papers would make him happy, 
but to ſend him a cart- load would make him happy beyond meaſure. 


pended 


by wn „ co> 0 


6 
pended upon his ſpeaking bad Engliſh. What 


educationthen had Mr. Dundas, or his colleagues 


for their ſituation? Here I do not judge by 


events, I am examining collateral cauſes aiding 
and abetting the grand compound principle, 


or primary cauſe, of Miniſterial miſchiefs 
— luſt of Power, and Prodigality. What 
education then had Mr. Dundas or his col- 
leagues for their ſituation? —what knowledge 
of States; of their relative p licy or intereſts; 
of the weakneſs of their rulers, or the ſtrength 
of their people? None. They found them 


ſelves upon the vaſt ocean of politics without 


chart or compaſs. The veſſel of the Nation 
was borne proudly on by the tide of com- 
merce; in the calm of peace 1t requires no 
knowledge, no talent to ſteer it; but in the 
ſtorm of war — alas! how has it been wrecked 
under the care of thoſe three ignorant pilots. 


Mr. Dundas without even a knowledge of 
languages, being ſo thoroughly home bred, 
that we look upon all the good reful.s of it 


with pleaſure, and liſten to the bad ones with 


regret, could not, thus inſtructed, tranſact buſi- 
neſs with foreign Miniſters. And therefore 
; D 2 Lord 
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Lord Grenville, whoſe education was more 
liberal, was called in, and dubbed Secretary for 


the F oreign Department. As to Mr. Pitt, his 
Univerſity education equalled his talents, but 


his foreign information and continental expe- 
Tience were gleaned, during a few months ſtudy 
of the French language under a poge Abbe, 
at Rheims in Champaigne. 


Such is the analyſis of the Adminiſtration of 


Mr. Pitt, as to the political characteriſtics of 
its members. And what an enlightened Trio 
wto conduct the affairs of a great Nation, the 


centre of the commercial world! What ſteer- 
mates for the political veſſel of Great Britain, 
laſhed by ſo many ſtorms, loaded with ſo many 
burdens, crazy, and ſcarcely able to keep her- 
ſelf afloat! But ſo long as peace bleſſes the 
Nation, the machine of Government is ſo wiſe- 
ly ordered that it ſcarcely requires an hand to 
guide it. The natural exertions, the vigour, 
the induſtry, the order of the Nation need 
ſcarcely the foſtering hand of a Miniſter. But 
in war, his political knowledge, abilities, ho- 


| neſty, and affections are tried. If by war then, 
by its events, or by the cauſes of the various 


and 


( 8 ) 


and calamitous events before us, theſe men be 
tried, who will ſay that they deſerve the con- 


fidence of King or people? 2 


But ſince by their ſedulous demurs, they 
beſeech, as it were with anxious deprecation, 
not to be judged by the contingent or conti- 
nued misfortune of events, we ſhall paſs over 
ſuch a view of their incapacity and miſconduct, 
of their duplicity toward the Parliament, of 
their duplicity toward the King, of their du- 
plicity toward patrons, friends, and ene- 
mies. Let them be judged by a candid 
examination of the primary cauſe of their 
ſyſtem. I ſhall trace this combined object of 
their Adminiſtration throughout all the de- 
partments, bodies, and branches of the State. 
This may perhaps furniſh an explicit anſwer 
to their demand ; Why they ſhould ve removed? 
It will ſhew us their dangerous abuſe and uſur. 
pation of the Royal Patronage, tor the purpoſes 
of corrupt influence, 
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Luſt of Power and Prodigality, 
TRACED THROUGH ITs EFFECTS IN ALLy 9 


DEPARTMENTS, BODIES, BRANCHES, &c. 
OF THE STATE, 


— 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY VIEW. 


« Aye while Britannia cries from ſhore to ſhore 
« Auguſtus reigns; Mogcenas 1s xo more.” * 


LAMENTABLE to his people, and alarming to 
himſelf, is the preſent ſtate of his Majeſty's pa- 
tronage. Wiſe men contemplate the reſults 
with affliction; ignorant ones murmur inſolently 
over them in reſentment. But were power to 
diſplay its protection over talents and virtue, 
ſatisfaction would be diffuſed throughout the 
Nation, and its proſperity be promoted. Inte- 

| grity 

See an able and learned production, entitled The Purſuits of Li- a 


terature, part II, line 83. The author of this admirable little work, 
| | remarks 


& 
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grity and ability, conſolidated by attachment, 


would, in theſe moments of peril, form an un- 


remarks with his uſual found morality and judgment, that unleſs 
the encouragement of letters be adminiſtered with wiſdom and diſcre- 
tion, it is more deſirable that there were no encouragement whatever: 
witneſs the French Academy during the Monarchy, which proved 
a boſom for ſerpents. The adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt, ſtands ſos 


lemaly charged in both Houſes during the laſt Parliament, for hav- 


ing exerciſed this province toward productions of the 'moſtflagitious 


and abandoned tendency, in uttering libels againſt King, Princes, Par- 


liament and Conſtitution. On the other hand, in © Friendly remarks 
on Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration by a near obſerver,” aſcribed to 
M. Montague, Eſq. M. P. the miniſter ſtands charged with “ a ſyſe 
« tematic contempt and negle& of all ability and literary 
« talents.” They had no poet, and they died. What then? 
« ſays Mr. Pitt: hiſtory will ſpeak. © I might proceed,“ ſays the 
« author of the Purſuits, © and deſcribe him as Opum contemptor : but 
I conceive PowER and not Fame to be the principle of this mighty 
© miniſter of Great Britain. And though Mr P. deſpiſes money, 
« yet I wiſh he would give more attention to economy, private as well 
« as public. He is deſerving of much cenſure in this reſpect: he 
« ſeems to have forgotten what Mr. Burke once told a predegeſſor of 
his in the Houſe of Commons, (Lord North) Magaum eſt Yect'- 
gal Parfimonia.” Thus then does Mr. Pitt appear with the 
luſt of Power and Prodigality laid to his charge in a work replete with 
"ſound ſenſe, policy, and religion. 


Mr. Pitt,” ſays this able writer, © has nothing of Mœcenas but his 


«*« frog; it was the miniſter's ſeal, which during the time of Auguſtus | 
« was annexed to all Money-bills. Frogs were one of the plagues of 


„Egypt. Avarice continues he, has no root in Mr. Pitt's mind; but 
< the fin by which the angels fell, rages in him without meaſure, and 
« without control.” 
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ſhakable * phalanx round the ſacred perſon 
ol their Sovereign and Protector. But it is not 


ſo. The Miniſter has ſtript his Majeſty of 
even the ſhadow of patronage. And for what 
purpoſes? Is learning encouraged by him, arts 
promoted, ſcience protected, genius rewarded, 


.merit diſtinguiſhed, or enlightened + virtue 
ſuccoured in indigence? No, no! his Majeſty's 


patronage is abuſed by this uſurper, to attach, 
by the links of corruption, ſupport and power 


to his own perſon. For is it not corruption, 
where inſtead of the claims of conſpicuous 
merit, or profeſſional ſervice, there appearshut a 
glaring incapacity or venal miſconduẽt? By 
ſuch acts has the Miniſter put down Royalty, and 


exalted himſelf. Nay, Pitt is now become a 


God! he wields an omnipotence of corrup- 


tion, he poſſeſſes a political ubiquity, he rules 
throughout all the departments of the ſtate, he 


Non exercitus neque theſauri prœſidia regni ſunt, verum amici, 


| * neque armis cogere 8 8 auro parare queas: officio et hde pa- 
riuntur. SAL. 


+ Prohis nos ak luxuriam atque avaritiam: mine egeſta- 


tem, privatim opulentiam; inter bonos et malos deſcrimen nullum: 
omnia virtutis præmia ambitio poſſidet. Sar. 


preſides 


( 27 ) 


preſides over all -our Ambaſſadors abroad; 
playing them as puppets i chains over the face 
of the globe: he is with our fleets, and with our 
armies; he 1s in the caſtle of Dublin, and he 1 18 
in the Cockpit at White Hall: he is cracking a 
bottle and a jeſt with Mr. Dundas at Wimble⸗ 
don. Is not Mr. Pitt then anſwerable for 
events, being poſſeſſed of ſuch Miniſterial om- 
aper gef and ubiquity; or having wreſted all 
power and patronage out of the hands of Ma- 
jeſty, has he heard without miſgi givings, that the 
favors of Government and dignities of State, 
are bought and ſold to raiſe ſums for corrup- 
tion? This charge has been proclaimed in the 
Parliament of Great Britain, and has been 
urged, and re-urged with Mfrs to ſubſtantiate 2 
it by proof, in the Parliament of Ireland. And 
ſhall the Firſt Miniſter of his Majeſty, patroniſe 
ſuch erimes and miſdemeanors? ſhall Mr Pitt, 
learned in the law, ſuffer ſo baſe a violation of 
the conſtitution with impunity? let him feel, if 
not for the State, at leaſt for bimſelf—theſe 
crimes now become his own. 


In the caſe between the D. of Grafton and Vaughan, argued 
Nor. 27, 1769, Lord Mansfield's opinion was“ That if any man; 
in whom the King puts confidence, or if a Miniſter takes money for 
che uſe of that confidence, he baicly betrays the King; he baſely 
à betrays his truſt.” | 


E crimes 


(8) 
Thus, my Lord, what his Majeſty could not 


do, wouLD NOT Do, for he is an honeſt man, 


the Miniſter has dared to do. What the Con- 
ſtitution and common morality forbid, the all- 


pure, all- powerfull Mr. Pitt, this Conſtitutional 


Dragon who is to watch over our Rights, as a 
Guardian Angel over our ſouls, permits —T 
give a limitation to expreſſion. Would that I 


could ſet bounds to Miniſterial miſchief! I ſhall 


however to theſe details of the Luſt of Power 
.and Prodigality. f 


THE ARMY. 


Since the Adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt, how- 
ever our amiable Monarch has endeavoured by 
general orders, in reſpect to age or circumſtan- 
ces, to patroniſe ſervice, or open a paſſage for 
merit, it has too often proved vain. Theſe or- 
ders have been ingeniouſly wrought upeven into 
a barrier againſt juſt claims: they have been evad- 
ed for Parliamentary favorites, or totally un- 
heeded for unqualified friends. Before his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of York was enabled, by his 
preſent — to * this torrent of corrup- 
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tion, ſtriplings got the command of Regiments, 
and children ſtarted up like ſoldiers from the 
Dragon's teeth, without any rule of. gradation, 
without either ſenſe or ſervice, to the injury 
and humiliation of. deferving and diſhonored 
Subalterns. The Duke well knew that the 
great nation of ſoldiers, and the great military 
maſter of that nation, the immortal F rederic, 
his inſtructor and friend, did not ſubmit even 
companies of veteran troops to be commanded 


by beardleſs boys. 


NAVY, 

Previous to the appointment. of Lord 
Spencer, the Navy exhibited equal proofs. of 
thoſe hands, in which its patronage and con- 
cerns reſted. His Lordſhip reſiſted, with purity 
and high ſpirit, the continuance of Miniſterial 
| control meant to be maintained over his juriſ- 
diction. The Miniſter, with temporiſiug du- 
plicity, gave up the meaſure, and the man, who 
vas his inſtrument on this occaſion; and in the 
next interview with his Lordſhip, he applauded, 
with all the ſubtle meanneſs of machiavelifm, 
this. vigorous repulſion of infringement upon 
his authority, The ſmile ſat inſiduouſſy upon 
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the chock; while the canker neſtled poiſonoufly 
in the heart. He had found that honor and 
integrity were not to be imperiouſly violated, 


however they may be artfully deluded.” And 


unhappily, the ſcheme is not without effect; he 


who deluded Lord Spencer into the a als 


x poſſible” deceive *® him out of 1 It. 
Would, however, that his 18 were 


firſt to enquire what became of all the nayal 


ſtores for the wars T with Spain and Ruflia? 


Theſe preparations coſt the Nation millions, 


and none of them were forthcoming at the com- 
mencement of the preſent war. Why too did 
Lord Howe retire? Why did Admiral Barring- 
ton refuſe a command? Why did Sir John 
Jervis s noted expedition fail? It were tedious 
as well as diſguſting to trace , the anſwers 


| through the bapeful T influence of Miniſterial 


power 
I He has long face directed his battering Journals againſt yo 


Dake of Portland, as will be ſtated hereafter. 


+ Were theſe wars viſely and conſiderately ern Why 


' then ſo raſhly abandoned? were they weakly and wickedly under- 


taken—alas! no room for che imputation of a M Ad- 
winiſtration ! 


{A fimple detail of facts has often operated with more power, 
than all the appeals of reaſon and eloquence to the head or 5 


The t tale of an individual has belore now cruſhed an WT 


fur, 


18 
power. And though the deep and drowſy 
gloom, that involved the Admiralty, be now 
removed, it has ſtill left a chill behind. | 


mall Nate the following facts as communicated to me, and as mattes 
generally admitted for truth, but for which I cannot perſonally 
voueh. The uſurpation of his Majeſty's patronage, on the part of 
Miniſters, had proceeded great lengths previous to the period of 
which we are treating above, and has been dangerouſly progreſſive 
fince. . The following circumſtances may atteſt this, when his Ma- 
zeſty, for the wiſeſt purpoſes, wiſhed Sir Joſeph Banks and Dr. Lynd 
to make a voyage round the world, many obſtacles were ſtarted. 
However he perſevered in his purpoſes, and when Sir Joſeph. and 
Dr. Lyad had been at the expence of preparations, and were ready 
for the undertaking, they found, on examination, the veſſels deſtined 
for them by the Admiralty ſo rotten and unfit for the purpoſe, that 
the ſcheme fell totally to the ground. | | 

N. B. The idea had originated with the King. 

An Azimuth Compaſs of conſiderable merit having been invented 
and laid before his Majeſty, it was afterward offered at the Nau 
board and rejected. 

N. B. It had been previouſly ſubmitted to the Kine. 

Another inſtrument was preſented to his Majeſty and highly ap- 
proved of by tim; he adyiſed the Inyentor to take it directly to the 
Board, and moſt graciouſly condeſcended to give him hints (ſuch 11 
cannot be ſtated here) to facilitate his ſucceſs. 

N. B. The Board diſappointed the King. — 48 

Certain cannons coſt the Nation for expences, and perquilites i in 
paſſing the Board of Ordinance, 3ool each. A ſcheme was pro- 
poſed to ſerve the Artillery Warren at one third of the coſt. It re- 
quired 10,000]. for materials, furnaces, &c. and the Treaſury anſwer- 
ed that there was not money for the undertaking. The Propoſer re- 
plied that there was old metal in the Warren for much more than | 


that ſum. But the plan like others fell to the ground, 


N. B. It had been e by the King. 
If 
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Il from the ſuperiors we paſs to the ſcamen; 
| ave: aw ful ſcene preſents itfelf to the mind. 
However Lord Howe, to whoſe honor and truſt 
I give. full credit, might be uninformed. of the 
murmurs of the Fleet, they had been tolerably 
loud thefe two years paſt. I do not aſſert this 
matter glibly, I ſpeak from unerring authority, 
And if this buſineſs were unknown to Admi- 
niſtration, their ignorance merits more than 
public contempt. But if it were known and 
. unheeded, their miſconduct is moſt erimi- 


I am far however, very far indeed from ſup- 
porting the conduct of the ſeamen, while I 
condemn that of Adminiſtration, on whoſe 
part there is, as clearly as the light of day, a 
dereliction of duty. It was neither common 
ſenſe, nor common humanity, to treat with 
heedleſs ſcorn, or be ignorant of public cauſes 
of complaint exiſting in the Navy. When a 

| brave and affectionate man, the father of a 
family, left his wife and children, to face 


death in defence of his country, was the ſame 


pay ſufficient to maintain them during his ab- 


ſence, in choſe! iron times as in days of old when 
2 1 7 $44 Charles 
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Charles reigned? To the 8 Adminiſtra- 
tion do the poor ſtand indebted for every 
article of common conſumption, being nearly 
doubled * within four years: ſurely then they 
had a claim on them. Yetthe-ſaid Admainiſtra- 
tion, who were prodigally ſquandering milliom 
upon undeſerving foreigners Þ at home and 
abroad, millions upon undeſerving favorites, 
millions upon the minions of corruption, mil. 
lions 'with/a prodigality unprecedented I and 
boundleſs, were deaf or inſenſible to this do- 
meſtic and perſonal ſufferings of the moſt gal- 
lant and glorious race of men that ever adorned 


* We now feel heavily the * * of * 32 * of the 


new taxes, what ſhall we feel when the — of 74 millions bears 

upon us!! 

+ An-Emigre was ſent out as Preſident to 8. Domingo, with ;2 

ſalary of 2, 5o0l. per ann. he proved tatally unfit for che charge, 

came back to England and retains his 2,500l. per ann. | 
t It has been remarked 'by-a diſtinguiſhed Foreigner in this 


Country, one Who has been more than paſhvely initiated into;public 


myſteries, and in the great ſanctuary of profeſſion, Verſailles, that 
the prodigality of adminiſtration here far eclipſes the moſt brilliant 
period of the grand deſtruction of Frane e. Our Miniſters do not 
fling away gold with one hand, but with both hands: it ; ſeems to) be 
the only unity of action amongſt them. In other ceſpects, the Da- 
partments ſeem moſt excellent Chriſtians, and to move according 20 
Goſpel rules, that the right hand ſhould not know what the left does, 
for ſo completely; and unconnected are they as to each others:proced- 
ing, Wa uſually. performing the, parts of Logger heads. 
humanity. 
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humanity. They ws an honor to their coun- 


try, they are an honor to their Creator. The 
1— if viewed beſide the Britiſh 
Navy, is like a black maſs in a picture that adds 
brilliancy, force, and character to the heroes 
of the Pee 1197, Ken 


They attempt to roll, by the vr ks of 
their minions, culpability from their own 
ſhoulders upon thoſe of the commanders in the 
| Navy—and their next manceuvre is to implore 
ſilence. Diſcretion knows not only where to 
be ſilent, but where to ſpeak: it is as conſpicu- 
ous, if not more fo, in an active as in a paſſive 
ſtate. As to the firſt manceuvre, Adminiſtra- 
tion ſtates, that it is impoſſible a ſyſtem of mu- 
tiny could have been ſo organiſed and brought 
to ſuch perfection without the knowledge of 
the officers, had they done their duty. But 
what does this prove, if it be even admitted; 
nothing, but that the officers were now ſur- 
rounded by the furies of a flame that a torpid 
Adminiſtration had not extinguithed in its birth. 
A knowledge of zfe&s however rapidly commu- 
nicated to Miniſters, could not exculpate them; 
it is their ignorance, whether real or pretended, 


and conſequetit — as to the Cauſes, 
which 


CW? 
which renders them criminal. As to their 
ſedulous ſolicitations for Silent diſcretion, there 
are bounds between folly and wiſdom: but they 
certainly are not the maſters to fix them, 
Their rapidity of redreſs, infinuated in their 
charge of want of duty amongſt the officers, 1s 
ſhamefully overturned in the ſecond ſtage of 
the diſſatisfactions in the Fleet. They may 
well cry out for ſilence. For is it not to a 
moſt culpable and obvious delay that a repeti- 


tion of this awful event is due, by Adminiſtra- 


tion not coming forward to obtain a Conſtitu- 
tional ratification of the promiſe made to the 
ſeamen? Such miſconduct is irreparable, be- 
cauſe its conſequences are incalculable: never 
did the annals of this country record an occur- 
rence ſo awful. - 


But it is not only the neglect, the glory of 
the Navy refletts ſhame and culpability upon 
Adminiſtration L. Their crimes increaſe with 

the 


* The tranſactions at the Nore have juſtly drawn down univerſal 
comdemnation, and caſt a ſtain upon the character of Britiſh ſea» 
men. Theſe acts of piracy and outrage have, however, originated 


= with the tools of rebellion; who, with treacherous 1 impiety, menaced 


to plunge the ſword of the nation into its own bowels. But the 

culpability of Adminiſtration throughout this buſineſs is prominent 

and unpardonable. They were ſolicited day after day, by a perſon 
2 | 
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the triumphs of his Majeſty's Fleets; which are 
expoſed by them to combat againſt ſuch ſupe- 
rior numbers, that neither raſhneſs with all its 
extravagance, nor reaſon with any right, could 
expect ſuccels. 


\ THE CHURCH, | 


As to the Church, I almoſt tremble to * 
my hand upon the hallowed ark. Who indeed 


or what can reſcue it—fince favor and intrigue, 


under all the auſpices of Miniſterial power, 


of the firſt weight in their own opinion, and in the eſtimation of the 0 
ſeamen,. to come to Sheerneſs, and that the matters would be im- 3 
mediately arranged. The Miniſter, however, delayed an entire 4 
week, ſuffering the diſorders to extend and take root during this 


term of neglect. At laſt Mr. Pitt went, attended by Mr. Dundas: 


and again almoſt two entire days were loſt. However, a Board 
being held, the Delegates were abſolutely forced to it in Committee in 
an adjoining Room; for they were, with a weak hauteur upon the i 


part of Miniſters, refuſed perſonal communication: yet ſurely, by 
admiſhon into their preſence the ſeamen would have appeared before 
them in a very different ſhape, to that of a Board of Delegates. 
Miniſters 3 not only conſolidated individuals into ſtrength for 
deliberation, but gave a ſpecies of authority to their new forms, and 
threw delay and difficulty into the arrangements by adopting, inſtead 


of the quickneſs and perſpicuity of oral communication, the tediouſnels 
and miſapprehenſion of- intercourſe by meſſengers paſſing from one 
Board to the other. Of the men alſo choſen to be meſſengers | 


of peace, one unfortunately was unpopular amongſt the ſailors. Where 


then. i is the procraſtination, t the torpor to ſound advice, or the blunders 


of! Miniſters to end! 


have 
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have ſeized upon it: but merit and virtue ſtand 
in tears, ſilent, and at a diſtance. Alas! my 
Lord, when the Prieſthood is trafficked as the 
barter for corruption, the altar muſt ſoon be 
undermined, and when the altar is undermined, 
the throne will inevitably fall. Our Civil and 
Religious eſtabliſhments are indiſſolubly united: 
the ſtroke, which ſhocks the one, pervades the 
other. Shake the duties of morality and Reli- 
gion by the progreſs of corruption, you ſhake 
obedience to Divine authority ; ſhake Divine 
authority, and you ſhake all obedience to hu- 
man; nay duties are at an end, and all power 
and authority ceaſe. Thus the Throne and 
the Temple muſt be rent together, 

How far then Religion, or our eſtabliſhments 
in Church and State have been watched over 
by the Miniſter, the hoſts of French, and the 


invitation held out for them, by protection, and 


conſolidated Inſtitutions, will beſt deſcribe, 
Theſe men have been ſupported at an enormous 
expence in a moment of danger to ourſelves; 
of diſtreſs to our poor, and of calamity to 


all. 


They conſiſt of two claſſes, Laymen and 
Eccleſiaſtics, Amongl both theſe deſcriptions 
F 2 | thete 
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there are, doubtleſs, men of high honor, virtue, 
and integrity. But there is a much larger 
maſs of leaven. As to the Laymen, they are 
either Bona fide Nobles and gens comme il faut, 
or mala fide adventurers and gens comme il ne 
faut pas. But amongſt the Nobles of France, 


of whatever range, I appeal to the good ſenſe 


of any Engliſhman, who knew the country in 
its beſt days, were the manners ſuch as he 
ſhould wiſh to ſee imitated in this country? 
Was their National character however ſuperfi- 
- cially pleaſing, or ſocial manners however mo- 
mentarily attractive, ſuch as he ſhould wiſh his 
children, his wife, or his friend to adopt? It is 
then with all the ſincerity of my ſoul, and bit- 
terneſs of my heart, that I do perceive the tinge 
gaining over our National manners. Already 
our religious and moral ſenſe 1s corrupted-— 
Heaven grant, that a civil change may not 
follow. But as to the adventurers amongſt 


theſe men, they are the outcaſts of finiſhed 


depravity and Pariſian abomination. 


In reſpect to the Eccleſiaſtics, I venerate 
them for their piety, I pity and would conſole 
them amidſt their misfortunes: but I do diſtruſt 
the ſecret and dangerous influence of their 


principles and tenets, It has been before 
alked 
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aſked by others if a queſtion of impeachment 
againſt the Miniſter did not ariſe, from embo- 
dying thoſe men in violation of the Conſtitution 
and its purpoſes; for maintaining them at the 
expence of the State, as in apparent revival of 
the Romiſh Church; for a public diſſemination 
of Popery in theſe Realms, by a public protec- 
tion and ſupport of Seminaries for youth, and 
Convents for nuns, aud Monaſteries for monks 
of the order of Clares * of Benedictines, Sepul- 
chrians, Auſtins, and Dominicans? 


But of both Laymen and Prieſts, who 
knows the political principles? The Miniſter 
has clamoured about Jacobins, and amongſt 
thoſe men he has ſupported thouſands T. Let 

him 


* Clare a title deſcended to the Marquis of Buckingham, the 
great Protector of theſe eſtabliſhments. When his Lordſhip was Vices 
roy in Ireland, his carriage publicly graced every Sunday the door 
of Lazer's Hill Romiſh Chapel, in the Capital. Query—whom did 
it convey there? The fight doubtleſs was edifying; but the ear of 
the Viceroy might have been aſſailed with much Conſtitutional cen- 
| ſure. I regard it in a Political not a Religious view: for in the latter, 
the way is broad enough for us all, whether we journey on, accor- 
ding to the ſerpentine or direct faſhion, we need not interrupt each 
other, but regard the end. Such is the language from individual to 
individual. But the voice of a State utters but its laws. 

+ Government has been highly blamed by Foreigners, (as well as 
by Engliſhmen) who had a thorough knowledge of the French here. 
It was aſſerted by a gentleman amongſt the former, a man of high 

| | character 
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him compare his conduct with Plato's policy, 
or Mæœcena's advice to Auguſtus, who mixed 
much ſeverity with his remarks, on the ſubject 
of receiving F ore1gners : and allowing them reſi- 


dence. 


As to the Religious principles of Laymen 
and Eccleſiaſtics, the concurring cirumſtances 
of the times ſhould have cautioned the Miniſter 
to pay more attention to the Church and State. 
For never was there a moment, when morality 

was in ſuch danger from foreign examples 
dazzling and deceiving us, not only from 
abroad, but at home. Common reflection muſt 
have remarked that the levity of the French 
Nation had an influence upon their civil inſti- 
tutes, and formed a ſanction for a violation of 


character, that he could point out 200 who were to have departed for 
Ireland in order to join the French had they ſucceeded: he mentioned 
alſo ſeyeral clubs, and pointed out individuals who were leaders of 
them. He was above the meanneſs of intrigue, or of acting as a low 
informer z he declared his ſentiments openly, and had Government 
called on him, he was ready to come forward: but being a ſtranger, 
he conceived he had no right till called upon. But it is now too late. 
It is notorious that there are French Agents and Commiſſaries here 
this moment, who are ſo bold as to give paſſports to numbers: and 
that there are declared Carmagnols, who boaſt of their exploits in 
France. What then is Adminiſtration about? Where are theſe yoci- 
ferating guardians with their mouths full of words and their bands 
void of deeds!- < 4 

the 
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the ſacred laws of Religion. Hence followed 
the diſſolution of the State. For if the grand 
centre of duty be ſhaken, muſt not every moral 
bar that bears from it be diſturbed? Excuſe 
the repetition, but I urge it, with a force of 
moral conviction as ſtrongly impreſſed upon 
my mind as any mathematical axiom, that if 
Religious authority be naught, civil obedience 


is no more. We muſt then indeed deplore 
the levity of French “ manners and the licence 


of the French religion, concentring into a 


ſanction that influences, depraves, and muſt 


finally endanger this Nation. But when the 
Miniſter beholds the altar thus hollowed under, 
when he has ſeen the throne of France ſwallow- 
ed thus in an abyſs, his boldneſs becomes ad- 
mirable for its audacity, when he demands, on 
what charges ſhouid Adminiſtration be re- 
moved? Has not the deſtructive policy of the 
Miniſter introduced as models for groſs copies 


* French manners have now familiarized the Britiſh eye to Sun- 
day Routs, and the public ear to Sunday Concerts. The houſes of 
thoſe whoſe elevation lifts them high for the obſervation of thoſe be- 


neath, yet to their ſhame be it repeated, the houſes of thoſe exemplary 


claſſes, who ſhould be the guardians and inſtructors of the low, and 
unenlightened, are filled by the giddy tribes of faſhion within, and 
are ſurrounded by unthinking crouds of people, without, whoſe ſenſe 
of duty is loſt in that gf pleaſure. Time was, when an indignant peo- 
ple would have riſen againſt a ſcandalous violation of the ſabbath by 
public concerts in contempt of the laws of God and the country 


amongſt 
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amongſt the people, the imitators of the vo- 
luptuous Regent, and of the immoral Louis 
XV.? Has he not beckoned to our ſhores 
theſe locuſts that have deſolated Verſailles — 
men who ſhook the throne by their vices, and 
| deſerted their King through cowardice—crea- 
tures that would diſhonor the offscourings of 
humanity? Has not the Miniſter opened a door 
by his undiſtinguiſhing protection, to men of 
atrocious and revolutionary principles? Has 
he not by permitting, nay by ſanctioning and 
foſtering, eſtabliſhed the Popiſh Religion in 
violation of the Conſtitution, Has he not 
promoted 1 in ſo much the downfal of our Reli- 
gious Government? has he not promoted con- 
ſegquently the diſſolution of the civil Eſtates; 
has he not promoted unequivocally therefore 
the depravity of all moral, and the danger of 
all“ ſocial affections? and has not this Admi- 
niſtration to crown all thele crimes, without 
remorſe or ſhame demanded, Why they ſhould 
be removed? 


*The tone of ſocial intercourſe in France was ſuch as every wiſe 
and honeſt man mult deprecate, 


LAWS. 


LAWS, 


That power and dice cannot long dwell 
together is the ſpirit of the hiſtory of Nations. 
It was the beginning and will be the end of 
Revolutions. 


| When inſtitutions ſalutary 1 in their ſource 
become deſtructive by perverſion ; they are like 
a well formed inſtrument in the hand of an 
aſſaſſin. Mankind take alarm, they riſe againſt 
the murderer, and wreſting the weapon from 
his hand, fome weakly, others wickedly, give 
way to horror and vengeance, deſtroying both 
criminal and inſtrument. We ſhould, how- 
ever, wiſely diſtinguiſh between perſons and 
things, between the corrupt meaſures of men 
and the found ſource of their authority. For 
ought the Conftitution to be torn up, root and 
principle, though Mr. Pitt were culpable of 
an attempt to overturn, by a new code of laws, 
Magna Charta, or the Bill of Rights? Surely 
not! Suppoſe him even guilty upon his ſuſpen- 
Hon of the Habeas Corpus AR, his Sedition and 
Treaſon Bills, &c.—the Conſtitution however 
is not criminal. And any act againſt the Con- 
ſtitution on this account, were an outrage on 

G =; + 
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the innocent, to puniſh the atrocity of the 
guilty. 


Adminiſtration, it is true, has endeavoured 
to make this Conſtitution a Felo de fe, by a 
moſt baſe violation of all Law in a ſiſter King- 
dom. I ſhall hereafter detail theſe matters, 
but ſhall only ſtate at preſent, that ſo flagrant 
1s this outrage upon Law and Conſtitution, 
that men of the firſt “ character, rank, and 
property in Ireland, who had in thoſe times 
ranged themiſelves around the throne, have in 
conſequence of this conduct, withdrawn them- 
ſelves ſolemnly from all nu with the 
Nie Snot” Pat 


Government. 0 of 
| 5m qs) 


» as 


But ſhall we turn our eyes toward home, 
and rar: ry that ent 2295 of the Law 


* It is Wen to obleries) as à barometer that * the wveight 
and preſſure of Miniſterial influence, the Journals. The Miniſter 
corrects and cures all miſtakes in them by a touch. In a late morn- 
ing paper the Duke of Leinſter's fucceſſion was honeſtly deplored- 
on account of his character and conſequence. The next day, in the 
ſame paper, the tone changes, and his Grace is painted as a moſt grace- 
leſs being in a green cravat, diſgracing all grace, Ducal or Royal, 
in diveſting himſelf of the ſky blue ribband of St. Patrick. Let us 
however be juſt. The Duke is ſo far from being what is here inſi- 
nuated, hoſtile to the conſtitution, that he took a formal leave, and 
for ever, of one of his deareſt relatives, on a ' ſimilar charge to that 
ſhameſully levelled at himſelf, 


ſtanding 
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ſtanding ſublimely venerable in an inſulated 
ſtate; the meaner parts of the edifice, which 
it formerly graced and ſupported, being now 
employed for and devoted to baſe purpoſes. 
I ſpeak of Lord Thurlow: who withdrew 
himſelf from the miſdeeds of the Miniſter: who, 
would not permit his Majeſty to be baſely 
plundered by the ſale of the foreſts, in order 
to enrich the friends of the Miniſter: who 
> with honeſty and affection for his Royal Maſter, 
ſpurned the attempt, ſcorned the propoſer, 
withdrew and looked down fince with con- 
temptuous dignity upon his treacherous' and 
puny politics. However, with the feelings of 
a Patriot, he has often given Adminiſtration 
hints of public utihty. But they are deaf as 
the adder, which ſmarting under its own 
venom, ſtings itſelf to death. What avails 
then all the poiſon of their venal pens againſt 
him! A lion ſhakes the dew drops' from his 
mane. But 


Non eget Mauri, &c. &c, 


| That ſuch a man, and at ſuch a moment as 
the prelent, is abſent from his Majeſty's Council, 
and removed from the great tribunal of equity 
is a National loſs. Few men, my Lord, add 


G 2 ſub- 


TY 


mim to deciſion, like Lord Thurlow, by 
an integrity as elevated as his wiſdom is pro- 
found. 


It is with pain I percieve it induſtriouſly 
inſinuated, that a cauſe lately before the 
Courts was a public attack, in conſonance 
with the ſpirit of the times, to break down 
the diſtinctions of eſtabliſhed order. This 
was conſequently a ſpecies of conſtructive 
| ſedition, and therefore a fit object for Ad. 
| miniſtration to ſound forth their vigilance, 
by creating an alarm upon. This accuſation, 
however, againſt the Licentiates in Phyſic, a 
body of valuable men, reſpectable for their 
integrity, learning d, and humanity, is in itſelf 
abſurd, Becauſe according to this very ſtate- 
ment, theſe medical democrates, ſo called, 
attempt to ariſtrocratiſe themſelves, that i is, to 
obtain the dignity of Fellows of the College 
of Phyſicians, inſtead of being Licentiates. It 
was the caſe of Dr. Stanger, on the part of 
the Licentiates ＋ to obtain a Mandamus for 


* How impolitic the policy of Adminiſtration to incenſe againſt 
them, in thoſe times, a body of men fo numerous, and fo enlighten- 
ed, accuſtomed to habits of deep reflection and active advice. 

f See an able work of Dr. Ferris's on the Incorporation of he 
College of Phyſicians, 


examination 
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examination and admiſſion to be a Fellow of 
the College, agreeable to the Charter, This 
was climbing up by merit to elevation, and 
not pulling down the higher orders to equality. 
So far the charge againſt theſe gentlemen is 

+, | 


This caſe is of infinite importance to the 
public, not only as the concern of a profeſſion 
jn which the community has the cloſeſt in- 

tereſts, but in its new ſhape of a political 
queſtion, The Licentiates have been irritated 
and murmur loudly, The influence of the 
Medical Body over public opinion is power- 
jul, 


I fincerely reſpect Lord Kenyon for his 
principles as a man, and uprightnels as a judge. 
The maxim upon which he founded his deci- 
ſion is perfectly conſiſtent with wiſdom and 
integrity — that the intereſts of a Body are not 
to be ſacrificed to the convenience of individu- 


als, No principle is more juſt, no moral 


axiom more wiſe. But in ſupport of this prin- 
ciple I muſt obſerve, that Dr. Stanger has 
throughout this buſineſs repreſented the Body 
againſt individuals, a Body of between 100 
and 130 Licentiates againſt about 24 acting 

; ; individuals 
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individuals of the College: that he EY 505 
not only the Licentiates in the perſonal Rights 
of the Body, but the public in the legal Rights 
of the community at large. For, ſays Lord 
Mansfield, * it is not only the candidate him- 
* ſelf who has a right, but the public alſo have 
sa right to his ſervices, and that not only 
* aca phyſician, but as a cenſor, as an elect, 
* as an officer in the offices to which he would, 
* upon admiſſion, become eligible”. Such 
is the opinion of Lord Mansfield on the caſe 
of the Licentiates. Now, my Lord, whether 
or not, admiſſibility to a Fellowſhip of the 
College of Phyſicians be limited to the gradu- 
ates of Oxford and Cambridge, let us, with 
due reſpett to the judgment of Lord Kenyon, 
Hear the opinions of Lord Mansfield, Lord 
Thurlow, Mr. Dunning, Mr. * Vates and 
Mr. Juſtice Aſton. 


This limitation contended for by the Col- 
lege, owed its birth and ſtrength to their own 
bye laws. All the power, which they poſſeſs 
for this and every other purpoſe whatever as 
a Body, proceeds from their charter. This 
charter was granted by Henry the Eighth, in 
compliance with the prayer of fix Pnyſicians, 
of whom the greater number were graduates 


of 
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of Padua, and al/ of them Foreign graduates, 


It utters no partial advantage, preſcribes no 
excluſive claims, but commands that 4, diſcreet 
and learned Phyſicians reſiding i in London be 
admiſſible. Four years after the, date of this 
Charter, it was confirmed by Act of Parliament, 
and new privileges conveyed to the College, 
but without any excluſive requiſite for admiſ- 
fion. The Statute Book both exhibits various 
other Acts of Parliament relative to the College, 


but all of them are ſilent on any charge as to 


che forms of admiſſion. The charters granted 
alſo by James the Firſt, and Charles the Se- 
cond, exhibit equal ev idence that the original 
claims remain, from the time of Henry the 
Eighth, unaltered as to admiſſion. But when 
James the Firſt had come from Scotland, many 
| Phyſicians having followed the Court, whoſe 
abilities raiſed them to eminence, opulence, 
and power, the jealouſy of the College was 
awakened, and the bye-laws framed that limit- 
ed the Right of artificial elevation to Oxford 
and Cambridge. But what ſays Lord Mansfield 
to ſuch bye-laws? © They are narrow and 
ILLEGAL, and would not admit even 
a Boerbave; © (Dr. Fothergill's caſe, 1771) 
that there are many amongſt the Licentiates 
& who would do honor to the College, or any 

Society 
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& Society of which they ſhould be members, 
* by their {kill and learning, as well as other 


1 valuable and amiable qualities. If this 
& be ſo, how can any bye-laws, which exclude 


d the Poffidility of admitting ſuch perſons into 


& the College, ſtand with the truſt repoſ- 


& ed in them of admitting all that are 2 


In che caſe of Dr. Leich, Mr. Juſtice Aſton, 
ſpeaking of the charter as confirmed by the 
XIV of Henry the VIII, ſays © That the mak- 


ers of this AR looked upon thoſe reſiding 


« in London to be members of the College: 
and concluded that if the College refuſed to 
examine a Candidate, a M andamus would 
| 


In the caſe of the Licentiates againſt the 
Cenſors, Mr. Juſtice Yates's opinion on the 
plea of U/age, (on which the bye-laws found 


their ſtrength) was, —* Uſage only applies 


« where the canſtruction is doubiful. Here 


* the conſtruction is not doubiful.” Wan 


can be more explicit. 


* 'The eulogy fo liberally beſtowed upon Dr. Stanger, by Lord 


It 


Kenyon u was in ſubſtance the above 


(So 

It has been alſo maintained by Lord Thur- 
low and Mr. Dunning “ * that it is not in the 
* power of a corporation to contravene the 
* fundamental principles of their conſtitution. 
« They cannot narrow the number of thoſe, 
* out of whom the election is to be made. 
0 They cannot ſuper-add qualifications not 
* mentioned in the Charter: they cannot make 
* a bye-law contrary to its intention.” Now 
my Lord, whether theſe fix Foreign Graduates, 
in the time of Henry VIII, got a Charter, and 
afterward an Act of Parliament, to embody 
themſelves as a College, and to exclade them- 
felves from the College, is abundantly evident 
to' common ſenſe, as well as in the Charter, 
in the Act of Parliament confirming the Charter, 
and in theſe high and 88 ame before 
cited. 


* The handſome compliment paid the other day to the memory 
of Mr. Dunning, by Lord Kenyon, in acknowledging ſome aſſiſtance 
| Which he had received from his notes, is highly pleaſing to the, hu- 
man mind. But that his Lordſhip in the caſe of the Phyficians, two 
days before, fell upon the eulogy of Judge Jeiferies, and While a 
cauſe, that had afſumed a. political complexion, was before him, I 
indeed regret. As much as I reſpect Lord Kenyon for his honeſty, 
I abhor Judge Jefferies for his abandoned corruption. The deciſions 
of predeceſſors are ſtrong evidence. of the law, but not the venal no- 
tions of a wretch ſtigmatized into immortality by the pens of all ho- 
neſt writers. Let any man read the trial of Algernon Sidney, and 
lay if Jefferies was not a villain? How great a ſubject is here for ſome 


hiſtoric pencil! 
H In 


1 

In Mr. Erſkine's able exertions upon this 
occaſion, as advocate for the College, every 
part of his eloquent and elaborate ſpeech was 
to be admired, but there are only two points 
in it to be anſwered. Mr. Erſkine ſtated from 
the affidavit of the Preſident, that Licentiates 
are by their admiſſion bound to obey the 
ſtatutes, or readily pay the fines impoſed for 
diſobedience. Granted. But then Mr. Erſkine 
cannot plead an eſt:pel to their claim for exami- 
nation and admiſſion, becauſe a bye-law ſub- 
fiſts (if a law without authority can ſubſiſt) a- 
gainſt them. No, the Licentiate breaks the 
bye-law, readily pays the mult for breaking 
it, and finds amble reſtitution in the recovery 
of his chartered Rights, There then is no 


eftapel. 


When Lord Mansfield ſhook, by the thunder 
of his judgment, the /{lega/ity of the proceed- 
ings of the College againſt the Licentiates ; 
alarmed, the Fellows employed the beſt Law- 
yers to frame the beſt bye-laws they could, to 
preſerve their monopoly for them. But no 
devices are ſufficiently ſtrong to perpetuate in- 
juſtice, or elude the great principles of right, 
Mr. Erſkine however, under the ſanction of 

this ſeemingly. legal A defended the ex- 
| . cluſfion 


eluſion complained of, becauſe the two bye- 
laws for that purpoſe were framed under the 
auſpices of Lord Camden, Mr. Yorke, and 
Mr. Dunning, and another perſon whom' he 
would not name. But if that perſon be Lord 
Kenyon, or any other of the judges in that 
Court, or any other Court, it matters not. Mr. 
Erſkine ated with becoming delicacy toward 
the Judge, if he ſat there in judgement upon 
his own bye-law, and proved his addreſs for his 
clients, in not naming him. However I ſhall 


foil the ingenuity of the Advocate, while I re- 


ſpe& the liberality of the Gentleman, by ſhew- 
ing that neither Mr. Erſkine's avowed nor name- 
leſs authority were any ſtrength to his cauſe. 
The Lawyers employed by the College to reviſe 
and framethe Bye-Laws, certainly fulfilled their 
truſt with all the ability the caſe could admit 
of, as well as Mr, Erſkine in ſtating their act 
as authority. But ſurely the ableſt exertions of 
the ableſt Lawyers do not conſtitute the legali- 
ty of their cauſes. It ſo, perjury, robbery, 
murder, all the acts of horror and fla, itious 
crime are legal. No! Mr. Erſkine feels in his 
covvn virtues that they are fat from being juſtifia- 
ble, though in his proſeſſion they are defeuſible. 


7 But 
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But if we paſs from common Law, to com- 
mon Reaſon, how ſtands this þufineſs in its 
view? It beholds a ſociety of wiſe and learned 
men iſſue forth a rule, that in order to deſerve _ 
(for I ſuppoſe, otherwiſe they would not obtain) 
the diſtinctions of Phyſical merit, the candi- 
dates great. claims muſt be a limited education, 
to the two moſt inconſiderable medical ſchools 
in Europe. And therefore becauſe the immor- 
tal Sydenham did not come from thoſe ſchools, 
had he no claims? No, ſurely for he was ex- 
cluded; likewiſe Sloane, likewiſe Mead, hke- 
wiſe Pringle, likewiſe Akenſide, likewiſe Fo- 
thergill, and even Hunter, to whom all theſe 
men of exclufive merit, reſorted for inſtruction, 
To what abſurdities does the error of little paſ- 
ons, entering into great ſocial and moral ſyſ- 
tems, reduce mankind. But befide, my Lord, 
there is danger iu this buſineſs. When virtue 
and wiſdom have no public ſecurity for their 
- rewards, it is not merely profeſſional dignity 
that 1s endangered, but the community at large, 
But befide this perſonal loſs to a body of 
eminent men, their public character is wound- 
ed by Adminiſtration and id Minions, charging 
them with levelling principles, and caſting 
out againſt them that the firſt great movers 
of the F rench Reyolution were Phyſicians. 
' I know 
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I know that this charge will not end here. 
They have attacked men of thought and ac- 


tion. 


The deciſion of Lord Kenyon, in reſpect 
to their profeſſional claims; has ſuch weight 
with me, that did I not find in his head and 
heart ſuch a contradiction to it, I ſhould ſay, 
Deſcend my Lord from the bench, ſince merit 
and integrity can come only from Oxford and 
Cambridge. But if Lord Kenyon adorned 

with virtues and endowed with abilities be 
juſtly entitled to the honors of judicial eleva- 
tion, why then by a parity of reaſoning, are 
Oxford and Cambridge to be the ſole fountains 
for Medical diſtinction? I really apprehend 
that his Majeſty's other Univerſities of Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and Gottingen, as alſo the 
Univerſities of Leyden and Vienna, are as 
much/ ſaperior to them for the one, as an 
Attorney's office, conveyancers, &c. for the 
other.— What then, my Lord, is it for Oxford 
and Cambridge alone that ſuch high * allure- 
ments are requiſite to win them into merit and 
virtue? The diſtinction might be invidiouſly 


* This were a gilt pill indeed. As to the one diſplayed over 
the College, I refer the reader to a poem full of imagery and ſatire 
juſt publiſhed, on this occaſion, entitled the Collage. 


interpreted 
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interpreted into a diſhonourable imputation on 


them. Or is it ſoley from the boſoms of theſe 
two ſeats of learning ſuch tranſcendant merits 


and virtue can iſſue as deſerve this honor and 


elevation? 


Common law is common ſenſe: otherwiſe 


it were a dangerous folly: for according to 


law itſelf, there is but one line between wiſ⸗ 


dom and idiotiſm. If therefore common law 


be not common ſenſe, how dangerous, how 
pernicious is the evil which is to regulate the 
actions and decide upon the deareſt intereſts 
of men. Far then be from us the decay of 
Engliſh law, and long may there be found 
amongſt us ſuch bold aſſertors of it as the 
venerable Chambre, who in his caſe rouſed 
the attention of all, as with an electric ſhock, 
when he warned the Court of its decline. 


Alas! my Lord, when we hear a voice almoſt 


prophetic, and under all the influence, I may 
ſay, of the very oracle of the law, ſpeak thus, 
we naturally look in ſuch a caſe toward Ad- 
miniſtration. But what do we diſcover ? A 
protecting ſhield as dropt from Heaven? No, 
no! we turn ahde with horror as from the 
terrors of a Gorgonꝭ head, 


But 
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But where, my Lord, where are theſe men 
driving the intereſts of their maſter and his 
ſubjects ? They have brought us to the brink 
of a. precipice, and are yet wickedly ſpurring 
on. | | 


But however awfully abſolute the Miniſter 
may reign over ſome departments, like a 
king of terrors, whoſe nod 1s fearfully power- 
ful, there is, thank Heaven, ſtill in the coun- 
try at large, a ſtrong pulſe of loyal attach- 
ment to King and Conſtitution, It is not an 
intermitting, feveriſh affection, but a ſteady, 
ſober principle of the heart, terminate with 
exiſtence. 


LET TERS. 


We have already conſidered, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the conduct of Mr. Pitt on this point, 
in a general view, preceding the detail of de- 
partments (page ). In order, however, to 
appreciate the danger of ſuch negle& of vir- 
tuous talents, let us view the reſult of a like 
ſyſtem in France. But if to the neglect of vir- 
tuous talents, we add the encouragement given 
td literary vice againſt Royalty and Monarchy, 
a meaſure beyond the depravity of French, but 
not of Engliſh Miniſters, as I ſhall fate in its 


proper 
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proper place, what then 0 be the fate of 
* * 1 


Louis XVI. 8 with a benignant con- 
fidence, upon the boſom of his Miniſters; 
but they, prodigal and ambitious, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves publicly by laviſh corruption and 


power, and ſunk privately upon the volup- 


tuous lap of pleaſure and indulgence. Their 


truſts were not diffuſed amongſt ſubaltern 


branches of virtue, honour, and talents ; they 
were laviſhed upon favour, ſold upon credit, 


or proſtituted to intrigue. Where then was 


the need of merit? Whether or not men of 
letters ®, knowledge, and integrity, are in the 
departments of a Government, by whoſe ex- 
perience and opinions the Adminiſtration is 


guided, may be well-aſcertained, It is a moral 


and political principle, and inevitably true, 
that when wiſdom and virtue preſide over a 
State, the Miniſter will be honeſt, the Judges 


*' By this is not meant a mere ſcholar ; though as ſuch, 4 man 
has a claim to encouragement. But the man of letters, &c: 
here is a man prepared for the preſent by a knowledge of the paſt; 
and who judges of the future by the compariſon of both, who acts 


in the world under this threefold combination, and is ſo perfectly 


maſter of his object, as to ſuit his. means to his ends. This is 4 
man of letters, or, in other words, a man of knowledge as to 
men and things, by ſtudy and reflection on the dead and the living: | 


upright 
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upright, the Clergy exemplary and pious, the 
Army diſciplined and obedient, and every 
ſubject content with his ſituation, will fulfil the 
duties of it, and not wiſh to range them. 
Such indubitably is the condition of men and 
nations, when talents are patroniſed and virtue 
exalted. This is a practical and political 
touchſtone, not a ſpeculative and philoſophi- 
cal chimera. Perfection, I moſt readily grant, 
is but beyond the grave: indeed the very 
ſpirit of innovation recogniſes the Principle, 
for it ſtops not but at the tomb. There is 
then certainly a progreſſion to perfection. But 
in Britain, our politics are in retrogradation. 
There is, however, a flame at this moment, 
which aroſe, as it were by the order of Heaven, 
to inſtruct Lawgivers. In this Country, as of 
old, may it enlighten, and not conſume! 


In France, the Miniſters accelerated the 
tuin, by proſtituting the powers of royalty. 
Their haughtineſs, inſults; and neglect, rouſed 
the enlightened part of the Nation, who like a 
torch beaming upon a black mals, diſcovered 
the deep ſhade of their enotmities. The people 
had felt the bloody hand of Miniſterial am- 
dition, and the iron gripe of power and pro- 


digality had bowed them to the earth ; but 
I Ty 
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they had not hitherto reflected. Warmed 
while illuminated by talents of an higher order, 
their ſpirits joined in the colliſion, and the 
nation was in a flame. To contemplate the 
effects without awe, were not to be a man. 
Characters of fire, in the expanſe of heaven, 
could not work more upon the ſoul than the 
blood of the innocent that cries to us from the 
earth. 5 


Would that the benevolent Louis had given 
way totheſe impulſes, which influenced himfrom 
nature, or had not reſigned into other hands 
thoſe powers that he poſſeſſed from Royalty. 
But hence was he deſerted, hence became a 
victim, hence becauſe he did not cement by 
affections to his perſon men of talents and vir- 
tue, who in his ſecurity had found honour, 
and their own preſervation. 


to ah cojniry, 8 the phyſical and 
and moral tone is different: men pauſe more 
upon their actions, and give more reflection 
to their thoughts. Their mental diſcrimina- 
tion is as ſtrong and enlarged as their ſpirit of 
moral feeling. They give, with wiſe diſtinc- 
tion, to Majeſty all his merit, as they will to 
m" Miniſter all his due. 


The 
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The gracious influence of royal patronage 
end protection is turned by him from the 
channel of merit to the ſink of corruption. 
In the moment of awful expectation, when 
the venerable piles of Monarchy are disfigured 
and defaced, and are menaced by ſtorms from 
around; when the throne and the altar are 
invaded ; no powerful Phalanx of virtuous ta- 
lents is formed to rally round theſe ſacred en- 
ſigns of political and moral happineſs. Merit 
is neglected in the Army, Navy, Church, Law, 
Letters, Science, and the Arts. 


Throughout all theſe, as far as it is in the pow- 
er of Adminiſtration, virtue and wiſdom are in- 
cenſed : the attachment of the ſubject is ſhaken, 
and every feeling of loyalty for-King and Go- 
vernment, endangered. How diſgraceful is 
is the duplicity of ingratitude! By the very 
hand, which his Majeſty honoured with the 
means and confidence of cementing his peo- 
ple's love, is he ſtabbed in the tendereſt point 
—the hearts of his people, and their affec - 
tions for his children. Were it not ſufficient 
for the luſt of power and prodigality to rob 
the preſumptive Heir to the Crown of his * 


* This tranſaction will be given in full, under its proper head: 
- when confidering the caſe of the Royal Family. 
pra 12 fortune, 
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fortune, and his juſt rights, but that calumny 
muſt be called forth from its den of obfeu- 
rity, to rob him of the honour of a gentle. 

man, and the virtues of a man. Shame upon 
the foul fiend! But, my Lord, every power 
had been exerted to diſgrace the Duke of 
York, every art employed ta keep out the 
Duke of Clarence, every engine put to work 
to diſgrace the Prince of Wales, and all pa- 
N tronage wrenched from the hand of Majeſty ta 
be turned againſt itſelf— like the ſerpent's ſting 
againſt the boſom of its protector. What 
will not the deſigning depravity of ſubaltern, 
Las ambition undextake! 


THE ARTS. 


Here indeed all the meed of gratitude is 
due to his Majeſty, whoſe patronage of the 
Arts forms a bright contraſt to the black 

| neglect of the Miniſter. Millions are cor- 
ruptly ſquandered by the ſervants of the. 
1s | Cron to ſupport their power, but not a 
i} pound is devoted to promote induſtry and the 
\'' Arts, and wiſely give occupation to the poor. 
is IT )he utility and profit of the Arts are incal- 
culable, 1 whoſe proceſs the baſeſt metal 
dl 
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out-rivals the moſt valuable ore. What too 
are the wonders of art, and how grateful in 
their progreſs and reſults to a mind well form- 
ed! By its induſtry the rags of miſery are 
collected, by its proceſs they are decompoſed, 
by its {kill they are reproduced in a new form, 
and become the vehicle of genius, the depo- 
ſitary of Laws, the faithful communicator of 
fond affections from pole to pole. By the 
arts the canvaſs breathes, and heroes live 
again to transfuſe into poſterity “ the love/ of 
high deeds and elevation of virtuous fouls. 
By iſuch touches is the coarſeſt remnant of 
more worth than its weight in ſterling gold. 
But where or when have Adminiſtration ap- 
plied their foſtering hand to ſuch noble pur- 
poſes. Let them conſider theſe productions 
as even articles of trade and commerce, and 
how ſhameful their neglect. Alas! my Lord, 
compare the facts before ſtated under the head 
of Navy, to one which I ſhall add here, and 
then judge if it be for the good of the ſubject, 
that his Majeſty's patronage is imperiouſſy 
uſurped by Miniſters, under the plea of poLt- 
TICAL EXPEDIENCY, 


* « Cum Majorum imagines tuerentur vehementiſſume fibi animum 
ad virrtutem accendi.“ Sal. 
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c A Clergyman with a large family and little 
means, in Bedford{hire, had a ſon, who ſhewed 
extraordinary talents in drawing. The father, 
uninſtructed upon ſuch matters, prudently 
- conceived the idea of bringing the lad and his 
productions to town, in order to conſult ſome 
man of profeſſional eminence. He fixed on 
Mr. Weſt, the preſent Preſident of the Acade- 
my. + Pleaſed with thoſe juvenile efforts, in 
which Mr. Welt diſcovered the ſceds of genius, 
he adviſed the youth to be apprenticed to the 
firſt engraver in town. He undertook the ar- 
rangement of the buſineſs himſelf, and inform- 
ed the anxious father ſome time after that he 
had at length made, what he deemed, good 
terms for him. But the poor clergyman ho- 
neſtly confeſſed to him, that he might as. well 
undertake to pay ſo many thouſands as the 
hundreds required, for both were beyond his 
means. Mr. Weſt on ſome reflection, adviſed 
him to ſend the book containing the lad's eſſays 
 / - to the different noblemen and gentlemen re- 
Wi! ſiding in his opulent neighbourhood, with a 
[4 plan to lay open the purpoſe, in hopes of ac- 
th | compliſhing the matter by ſubſcription. The 
|| - Preſident opened it himſelf with an handſome 
donation. Neceſſity is an imperious maſter”: 
1 itt conquers the fineſt feelings; the plan was 
4 3 | adopted. 
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adopted. But with grief, with ſhame from a 
ſenſibility for others, do ] relate it, this hu- 
miliating ſtep proved abortive. Lord Har- 
court alone ſtepped generouſly forward. The 
poor Father in about a year's time, or ſome- 
what more, returned to Mr. Weſt to detail to 
him his mortification and | diſappointment. 
Mr. Weſt immediately bethought himſelf of 
another reſource, and conceived the idea of 
applying to a leſs elevated claſs. He aſked 
this reſpectable ſimple man if he had any ac- 
quaintance in 'town?—No, he . replied, | he 
knew nobody—well, ſaid the Preſident, we'll 
try commercial generoſity. And the book and 
plan were left at a ſtocking-ſhop in Oxford 
ſtreet, where in about one weeks time the ſub- 
ſcription was nearly completed by the ſhop- 
keepers of the neighbourhood. At this mo- 
ment Mr. Weſt was called to Windſor : and 
in order to entertain his Majeſty, took the 
book containing the boy's productions with 
him. The King examined them with delight, 
aſked Mr. Weſt where was the boy, who was the 
boy, what was his father—Mr. Weſt informed 
his Majeſty, he was the ſon of a poor clergy- 
man, who not being able to pay the premium 
demanded with him as an apprentice to an en- 
graver, he had conceived the idea of raiſing 
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it by ſubſcription, but that after a years uſe- 
leſs application for that purpoſe in Oxford- 
ſhire, he was now trying to accompliſh it in 
town. And have you ſucceded ?—No, Sir, 
replied the Preſident.— Then III pay it myſelf 
ſaid the King. - And had it been the entire 
ſum that was deficient, this virtuous and 
amiable Sovereign had at that moment ad- 
vanced it, as he did the ſum required. 


Quick in apprehenſion as the Miniſter is, 
he might collect from hence the charge againſt 
bim. He has uſurped power without right, 
in order to do wrong. But that he ſtands 
not only under the guilt of omiſſion, but under 
crimes of commiſſion, I ſhall refer to the ſtate 
of commerce for further proof. | 


__ COMMERCE; 


| It is not to the teſtimony of party I turn to 
ſubſtantiate this charge, it is to the unequivocal 
evidence of the revEnues, and of the ſtate of the 
manufactures. From North to South does dy- 
ing Commerce lift up its broken voice and cry 
to the Throne againſt the Miniſter. In Yorkſhire, 
the Clothiers are ſtarving ſilently, or murmuring 
„ ee awfully, 
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awfully. In Lancaſter® trade is flunned, and 


can ſcarcely keep itſelf afloat. In Notting- 
hamſhire, nought but calamity and complaints 
are uttered. In Somerſetſhire, the murmurs 
and anger are equally loud. In Birmmghamt; 
the palaces of trade (if I way ſo call them), 
ate now huge dreary piles like melancholy 
monuments. for the departed. And in the 


capital, impartial and diſpaſſionate men are / 


full of bodings. A; 


| DIPLOMATIC DEPARTMENT: 


| My Lord, however dull this detail, the ſub- 
ject is important. I ſhall endeavour to be 
brief, but hope to fully eſtabliſh my point, 
that Juſt of power and prodigality is the 
principle upon which the preſent miniſters 
at, and upon which his Majeſty and Par- 
liament ought- to render both preſent and fu- 
ture miniſters incapable to act. 


Men who formerly received 30,000l. per ann. from the profits 
of the Cotton Trade, will not this year benefit one farthing. "Tia 

+ Wretchedneſs and depopulation mark this place formerly ſo 
animated by trade=-the perſons who brought home weekly to their 
families from one guinea to a guinea and an half, cannot hare ems 


| ployayeat to produce more than three ſhillings. 
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In no inſtance can ſtronger proof preſent 
itſelf of the abuſe of royal power for the 
miniſterial purpoſes of corruption at home, and 
ambition abroad, than in the diplomatic de- 
partment. All the foreign miniſters, from 
the firſt ambaſſador down to the humbleſt ſe- 
cretary of the loweſt charge d affaires, is the 
puppet of Mr. Pitt. If he move in the 
forward line of haughty deciſion, or in the 
curved one of dexterous duplicity, Mr. Pitt 


plays the wires. To reſiſt this were to be diſ- 


graced, in opinion, if not in fact. And as it 
is abhorrent from every great and good pur- 
poſe of the diplomatic inſtitution, we may 
not be aſtoniſhed. at ſuch effects before us, 
proceeding either from men whoſe minds are 
conſtituted for ſervility and ſubmiſſion, or from 


an adminiſtration ſo unwiſe, arbitrary, and 
_ uninformed. In all the hiſtory of diplomatic 


nature, no ſuch creature has yet appeared as 


the preſent adminiſtration: it is really a mon- 


ſter, a non deſeript in the elaſſes of nego- 
ciation, 


The e miſſion of Mr. Wickham 
to Bafle, to negociate and not negociate, is a 
ſpecies of fungus iſſuing from the Diplomatic 
Body. As to Lord Malmeſbury's miſſion, it 
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iz one of a more enlarged nature. Let the 
reader, however, ſift his Lordſhip's letters 
ſo delicate in praiſe - ſo pure in fentiment— 
fo refined and ſo very extraordinary—and then 
ſay is not this adminiſtration, even to its 
fubordinate parts, * unequalled. With all the 
deference, however, duc to the delicacy and 
high authority of this public approver, I 
ſhall beg leave to ſay, that, in the diploma» 
tic line, his Majeſty has been groſsly inſulted 
and his Empire endangered. He is, in this 
department, not only ſtript of all patronage 
at home, but ill ſerved and brought into 
peril from abroad. To the miniſter alone 
all blame, on this head, attaches: he 
rules it deſpotically : and the recommenda- 
tions of Royalty are not only unheeded in 
the appointments, but have proved a bar to 
the ſucceſs of merit. The miniſter muſt 
have his own men, and the crown no crea- 
ture attached to it. The time-ſerving ſup- 
porters of corruption; the Parliamentary 
Panders of Miniſterial vice, ſuperſede Royalty, 


Lord Malmefbury's expenſive: tour to Paris was an act of de. 
4 ception, infincere in its object, and double in its means. Its true 
end was to obtain the Loan by duplicity toward this nation and dy- 
plicity toward France; the latter ſaw through the perfidy, and 4 | 
miſſed the Ambaſſador with contempt. 
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which has: an extenſive right, and ſacred 


intereſt in all diplomatic appointments. But 
Merit, in all its walks and ways, is tram 
pled upon by the miniſter, and particularly 
if attached to royalty; a claim thus ſupported, 
though founded upon the broadeſt baſis of 
recommendation, which is moral and diplo- 
matic character, were a bar to employment. 


Thus with ignorant and incapable men abroad, 


and with a ſelf- ſufficient, ambitious, and pro- 
digal miniſter at home, that a government, 
however ſolidly conſtituted, tremble in all its 


parts, if it ſplit not to the centre, is not 


furprifing. 


| We behold virtue and talents rejeted and 


incenſed on the one hand, and inſulted and 
oppreſſed on the other. Let us recur to 
8 


' Amongſt thoſe charged with our intereſts | 
at foreign courts, there is a man, whoſe pe- 
netratiqn borders upon intuition, and whoſe. 


inferences are the ſound reſult of comprehen- 


five combinatiqus. Such was his ſagacity as 


to anticipate even the ſubtlety of Frederic, 


and ſuch the liberality - of that monarch, 
Fhough foiled by, | he was attached to, him. 
This 


(0 


This gentleman, with reſpectful fortitude and 
wiſdom, that added a new ray to the luſtre of 
England, exhibited an example unknown be- 
fore, unparalled ſince, and perhaps never to 
be equalled, at leaſt, during the _ of our 
preſent Miniſters. | 


In a moment of critical importance, he 
| ſought, out the Sovereign of a great people, 
and found him, after long ſearch, in a block 
houſe, giving orders in perſon for his Navy. 
He inſtantly addreſſed him with manly reſpe& 
and faid,—that he came, as a citizen of Bri- 
tain, to demand of his Majeſty the high de- 
poſit of his crown, in truſt for ſome days, and 


that he would reſtore it to him more honourable 


and brilliant than he received it.—Such was 
the tone of dignified elevation—it is that at- 
tempered ſentiment of fortitude, which virtue 
heightens and wiſdom ſoftens. And he did 
ſo—he ſerved his country materially ; and for 
this, is now, in ſome ſort, degraded. He 
who gave an example of glory above the 
hope of ambition ; who raiſed a private *citizen 

This was the cxime—though had he ſuffered the leaſt delay by 
acting according to the routine of Envoys, by ſending diſpatches 


and waiting for inſtructions, and all the trammels of Miniſterial 
formality, the object had been loſt with the opportunity. | 
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of Britain, that bends the knee in willing 
duty to his Sovereign; for a time above the 
level of Foreign Kings ; this man is now ſunk, 
with all his wiſdom and integrity, into a mo- 
nument of eternal ſhame, to record the /elfife 
ambition, the haughty jealouſy, the imperious 
power and punzſhment of Miniſters. If Mr. 
Pitt, amidſt ſuch circumſtances of reproach, 
can pretend to be the patron of Britain and 
Its glory, there is then an inſolence beyond 


the crime of treachery, which ſtands forward 


amidſt hardened ingratitude toward King and 
people. | 


THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 
\ 25 | 

I ſhall not enter into the cauſes of the war; 
it is a queſtion of infinite diſcuſſion, that 
has been ably handled by others. My ob- 


je& is a brief detail of prominent facts, as 


evident as the truth of nature, to ſhew your 
lordſhip the mal-adminiſtration of his Ma- 
jeſty s miniſters- 


It were beyond the limits of this letter to 
follow the uninterrupted chain of miſconduct 
from the beginning of the war to the pieſent 

4 


1 


day. This miſconduct evidently aroſe from 
ignorance or incapacity ; for if the ſinews of 
war be money, no miniſter ever poſſeſſed 
larger means, none was more prodigal of 
them, and none ever leſs ſucceſsful. We have 
purchaſed diſaſter upon difaſter, at the ex- 
pence of 178,422,2661. and are loaded with an 
intereſt of 7,615,466]. on the unfunded part 
only of this debt. Let common ſenſe rellect 
upon this! 


The principle adopted for the conduct of 
the war was not only prodigality but a 
luſt of power, which tied up the . hands of 
our generals, inſomuch that it was danger- 
ous to an extreme. The ſpirited prowels of - 
our armies has however often ſucceeded. But 
again, the effects of a negligent adminiſtra- 
tion have often contributed to defeat them. 
But beſide this ſhackling luſt of power, be- 
ſide this imperious negligence, beſide a plan 
of war equally deſtructive, their prodigality 
often purchaſed but death for our gallant 
ſoldiers, Many a valiant fellow has periſhed 
dy the vile temper of theſe arms, fuyniſhed 
by ſome favoured contractor, and formed 
conſequently for the purpoſe of filling his 

purſe, | 


c (74 ) 
- purſe, rather than of defending the lives of 
our n troops. 


If the war were neceſſary, and as far as written 
documents, local information in the countries 
at war, aud perſonal knowledge of men as 
well as things, can direct an opinion, I do 
believe the war was neceſſary ; but the plan 
and conduct of it are, beyond all doubt, 
8 moſt highly to blame. It is the general 
I | opinion of all parties, both within, and with- 
1 / out the Houſe of Commons. The number- 
3 leſs petitions to remove the Miniſter, declare 
the ſenſe of the nation on this ſubje&, and 
| as to the ſenſe of Parliament, Mr. Burke ſays, 
* that Oppoſition have the opinion of the 
| | | e Houſe, the Government its Votes “.“ In 
this general opinion of the mifconduct of 
the war, the weight of cenſure falls wholly 
F upon the Miniſter, on account of his prin- 
ciple, plan, and negligence. No blame what- 
ever attaches to any of the commanders. 


> 

* This diſtinction reminds me of a Jew at Frankfort, 5 on 

being aſked by a ſtranger what was the difference between the coins 

of the late and preſent King of Pruſſia, deſired him to look at the 

teverſe—one was all head, the other all body. nn, with the 
opinion, Government with the votes: | 


* | The 
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The Duke of York gallantly, executed 


whatever was committed to him, and his 
failure at Dunkirk was owing to a criminal 
negligence on the part of adminiſtration. The 
pens, however, and the tongues proſtituted 
to the miniſter did not fail to aſperſe his cha- 
rater. The reaſon was obvious. They 
wiſhed to have a man, upon whom they 
might roll, with impunity, all the load of 
their errors, 1gnorance, and miſconduct, upon 
whom they might fix all the ridicule, odium, 
and ruin of their precipitate ſteps. A royal 
character, therefore, did not ſuit them, but 
ſome ſolitary ſubject, ſome private figure, 
whom they might recal from the public ſcene 
when they pleaſed, and in recompence for his 
obedience, and in reſuſal of his merits, ſacri- 
fice him, without a murmur, to their crimes: 
In the farſt inſtance of the war, was. not the 
plan, which, however, ſaved Holland ſolely 
by the ſpirit of the Duke and the guards, a 
plan of egregious folly on the part of the 
miniſter. It ſeemed almoſt a determined in- 
tent to offer up the Duke and his gallant 
comrades as victims to their purpoſes of re- 
moving him from power by any means. No- 
thing ſaved this brave handful of our men, 
out that impatient thirſt of ambition which 
abb hurried 
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hurried Dumourier from the Meuſe toward the 


Rhine. But what knowledge had Adminiſtration 
of the proceedings or progreſs of the Armies in 
Germany at that moment, upon which they 
could have relied for their ſteps in Holland? 
They remained in ſuch profound ignoranceof the 
movements of the German troops long after 
this period, that they were indebted to even 
private individuals, who were not military 
men, for plans and opinions of the operations. 
And if we paſs to the affair of Toulon, it was 
a golden opportunity loſt, that perhaps no fu" 
ture tide of time will preſent to this country. 
As to that egregious act of miſconduR, the 
pivot upon which misſortune turned, the fiege 
of Dunkirk, the Miniſter's friends ſay, that the 
object was to pleaſe the people by taking a 
Sea Port. - Could not theſe maſters in ma- 
chiaveliſm be warned in their military ope- 
rations by a trite maxim in politics Hvide 
et Impera—Why- then weaken the concen- 
trated force of the victorious allies? But 
the Miniſters friends have again ſaid, and do 
ſtill maintain that the Duke of Vork might 
have taken the town. Falſehood is a baſe 
maſk for miſconduct. The ardor of the 
Duke and the ſpirit of his troops were high, 
and impeachable only for exceſs of gallantry 
in doing too much, however the French Com- 
mander 


4 

mander or the Miniſteral advocates may aſſert 
that he ought to have done more and taken 
the town. All that man could do, was done 
by him: but all that negligence could omit, 
was left undone by adminiſtration. Our brave 
fellows came with animation to the charge 
but where was the promiſed ordnance? Where 

- the promiſed gun-boats? They were all, 
where they ſhould not have been. But our 
ſoldiers ruſhed on with all the impetuoſity of 
courage and had been ſacrificed to their ardor, 
had it not been for the military {kill and 
maſterly retreat commanded by the Duke of 
York. Then let the Miniſter and his minions 
bluſh at their tale of calumny ®, ſo induſtri- 
ouſly diſſeminated. 


What could not be affected by acts, has been attempted by 
words: the maſter ſtroke to disgrace the Duke was to have been 
Dunkirk, he was ſent on a dangerous enterpriſe, which was ren- 
dered popular to awake National expectation, he was promiſed 
every means to facilitate ſucceſs, and diſappointed in all. Securing 
however by his gallantry and fkill, a triumph and defeat over Mi- 
niſterial purpoſes, he was immediately charged with not having done 
ſufficient ; and aware of the honorable teſtimony of his gallant com- 
rades, Adminiſtration produce the gaſconade evidence of a French 
officer from Dunkirk, who boaſting with what little force they de- 
fended the place, the Miniſter «concludes with what little force the 
Duke ſhould have taken it: that is, in other words, that Admini- 
ſtration are not guilty of not having ſupplied force enough, but the 
Duke accuſable for not * done enpugh. What miſerable ſub- 
terfuge and ſhifts ! 


KS The 


* 


The principle of Adminiſtration, diſplayed 
throughout the conduct of the war, was a bad 

. one, their plans were not good, and the ſcene 
of action worſe: all was ill calculated, ill 
1 combined, and worſe executed by them. The 
| : theatre of glory for this country is the ocean. 
| There ſhe 'roſe, and THERE WILL SHE SET. 
But how was our Navy conducted in the be- 
ginning of this war? And even now Mini- 
ſterial duplicity is not without influence over 
the head of our Army and Navy: every ſtrata- 
| gem and dexterous ait are put in play to in- 
1 ſinuate, deceive, and render them inſtruments 
of its artifice. The Duke of Vork however, 
and Lord Spencer, have a more permanent 
intereſt in this country, than the Miniſter in 
| his place. Were they to caſt their eyes over 
the two following ſtatements relative to their 
reſpective departments, they might with con- 
cluſive accuracy judge of the military and 
naval conduct of Adminiſtration throughout 
the war, by thoſe inſtances of its effects upon 

| the country. 5 


* 
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re 


The Colonial plans of Adminiſtration have 
been loudly cenſured by the viſeſt of their 
| friends. But the all-ſufficient adminiſtration 


| ſmiled at remonſtrance: let them now drop a 
| TT. | tear 
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tear. Alas! it will not extinguiſh the afflic- 
tions of the living, nor blot out from memory 
the record of the dead. St. Domingo has coſt 
this country more than its purchaſeable value. 
I mean in treaſure. But what has it coſt in 
blood, what has it coſt in malignant deaths, 
when the very atmoſphere, that is neceſſary 
for exiſtence, is the inſtrument of diſſolution, 
and the ſofteft gale from Heaven is ſtronger in 
deſolation than the fierceſt foe. Dearly indeed 
have we paid for this ſpacious cemetery, in 
which we have interred gooo of our people in 
one year. | 


I have ſaid that the ſucceeding ſtatement 
belongs to the department of Lord Spencer, 
. becauſe the exiſtence of the royal and com- 
mercial Navy I conceive to be one, and their 
proſperity and duration inſeparable. I have 
therefore conſidered the loſs and gain in ſuch 
a manner as that the conduct of Adminiſtra- 
tion will appear evidently in the naval effects 
upon the country, 
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Statement of ſhips taken and loſt from the 
commencement of hoſtilities, to iſt January, 


1797. 


French. Dutch. Spaniſh, Engl iſh Total, Diberence. 


Lide 533 4 * 7 87 50 
Frigates 30 9 7-41 4 15 - 8. 653 
Sloops 53 3 © 17 61 44 

276 E709 2 39 198 159 
Guns 6387 716 34 1221 67 4916 


Merchant ſhips captured, according to 
ſome 6,000, according to others 3000, and on 
average eſtimated, with their cargoes, at 
10,000] each: the account therefore ſtands 


thus: 


Balance in our favour by ſhips of war — 4,916,000 


Loſs by merchant ſhips (the number go — 230, ooo, o 
Evident loſs by captures — . 25,084,000 


Which ſum is ſufficient to build, fit out, and 
victual 313 exghty gun ſhips. | 


To our r gallant ſeamen. we owe muck du- 
ring this war, but to our Adminiſtration cala- 
mity upon calamity. What indeed could be ex- 
pected where conſummate ignorance reigned : 
and of this ignorance we ſhall have a ſtriking 
proof in conſidering the ſtate of our colonies. 

COLONIES. 
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COLONIES. 


While the Miniſter was ſquandering away 
the blood and treaſure of this nation to get 
poſſeſſion of a peſtilential cemetery, he was ut- 
terly heedleſs of our ſafety in our moſt valu- 
able iſlands, near and remote, It is well 
known that ſo little regarded was the care of 
commerce or the empire, that a ſhip was cut 
out of the harbour, in Jamaica, by a French 
veſſel, attended by every circumſtance to caſt 
diſgrace upon the negligence of Adminiſtra- 
tion. This produced an alarm and remon- 
ſtrance on the part of the Weſt India gentle- 
men. But during the meeting between the 
Miniſters and them, with their uſual confi- 
dence Miniſters told them, that their fears 
were groundleſs, for they had ſent out a fleet 
to protect them, which was within call of 
their iſland. Theſe gentlemen requeſted to 
know where the fleet was? They mentioned 
the place. One of them begged the Miniſter 
to be ſo good as to oblige him for a-moment 
with a map of this part of the empire, and he 
then ſhewed our Miniſters of State, our all 
inſtructed Premier, that the ſtation, to which 
they had ſent the fleet to be within call of 

Ja- 
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Jamaica, required a more than Stentor's 

voice, with the Joudeſt ſwelling trumpet 
that philoſophy could deviſe. The place 
within call was at eight days diſtance. 


But thi knowledge of Adaidifientivd is 
equally conſpicuous on other points, as well 
as .that of geography, relative to colonies. 
Talents Mr. Pitt poſſeſſes, as manifeſtly as the 
ſun does ſplendor; the ſhrewdneſs of Mr. 
Dundas is not leſs diſputable than the keen- 
neſs of the barren blaſt from the northern 
heath : but theſe qualities become the more 
pernicious the leſs capable men are for their 
ſtations through ignorance. They are exerted 
to draw a veil over miſconduct, and to pals 
from error to deluſion, and from deluſion to 
'% crime. Let us view a brief ſketch of facts. 


| 

| The revenue of the weſtern colonies pro- 
* duces about four millions per annum; whereas 
| Jamaica alone could produce ten millions, if 


encouraged. Why then is not the former 
ſpontaneous production of the ifland, which 
was ſacrificed by a monſtrous policy to Spain ? 
| Why 1s not the cultivation of indigo vigor- 
| doduſly promoted? Why do not the neceſſary 


{ | taxes fall rather upon luxurious abſcntees, X 
than 
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| 5 
chan at the root of commerce to thoak and 
devour it? Why are not its various dies in- 
troduced? Why not all its cottons encou- 
raged ? Why not all its ſpicy productiensp 
We ſee that in the courſe of a few years, an 
individual has been able, from a few plants 
taken in the laſt war, to bark goo cinnamon 
trees in one year. But, beſide want of en- 
couragement in the iſlands, chere are N 
ſions in this Eun upon e NMETCE of 
(HO ee nb 50129994 8 I 


3 
21 118 5713 1 


1. lem ſend 8 700 of: merchan- | 
diſe 40 tlie port of London, and it alles under 
the beam, and is conſumed by hire on board 
thei ſhip, he muſt, notwithſtanding, pay 
all duties. The diſpropottion between the 
amount of the duties to Goyemment, and 

the value of the commodity to the,owner muſſ 
alſo appear ſurpriſing. Rum pays to Govern- 
ment about 40l. upon the quantity which Pror 
duces little more than 20l. to the proprietgr.. 
When the aſs is ſo loaded as to be op- 
preſſed by his panniers, what cares he, who 
is his maſter! Mr. Pitt has, in his great po- 
litical:'wildom, accelerated the; means and de- 
fire of change, by opening the gommerce be⸗ 


tween the colonies; and America, ,by his par- 
ll M liamentary 
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liamentary ſtalking-horſe of negro freedom, 
and by his job of raiſing thirteen regiments of 
negroes. Here is abundant matter for accu- 
ſation, were we to develop thoſe deeds 
throughout all their motives and conſequences. 
As to the laſt act) it was for the benefit of an 
individual, and conſequently that of either 
mother country or colonies. was not calculated. 
The miſchief however is obvious. The ne- 
groes, whether bought in the iſlands or Africa, 
will hence become dearer, and conſequently 
all the articles of commerce, and the com- 
merce itſelf feel it: hence alſo, the negroes 
being taught the uſe of arms, will do for 
thenaſelves, what they have done for others in 
the French iſlands. Thus it appears how 
much this nation and the colonies ſtand in- 
debted to Mr. Pitt, in reſpect to commerce, 
in reſpect to a change of rulers iſſuing from 
America, or ſtarting up on the ſcene of revo- 
latidn· Let us FORD) IDOLS view of 
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from extenſive views of vice. Ample. juſtice: 
will be hereafter done to the principles of Ad- 
miniſtration, to their luſt, of power and pro- 
digality. Fadts may perhaps alarm them 
more at this moment. They are ſenſible ob- 
jects to rouſe the reſentment of preſent men 
bleeding under them. But their principles, 
in the full detail of ſome hiſtorian, will tor- 
ture the ſoul and feelings of poſterity. It 
. * * to br but 1 it is our 's to reſiſt, 


Mr. Fo OX's s bill 4 * but in | remembrance, 
I (hall not enter into it. But Mr. Pitt, with 
ſome modifications in the letter, has fully 
adopted its ſpirit, which was repreſented by 
his party as the blackeſt emanation of hoſti- 
lity againſt the King. As to Mr. Fox he is 
the very reverſe of Mr. Pitt —his political 
character is nearly contained in his opinion, 
ſome years back, of the Engliſh Conſtitution 

—* Faulty in theory, excellent in practice.“ 
Whereas Mr. Pitt is excellent * in theory, 
faulty i in practice. 


By his Indian ſway Mr. Pitt collefts around 
bim a conſiderable phalanx for ſupport. What 


* Belle parole, e cativi fatti 
Ingannano ſavi, e matti. 
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bis bre its Governments, and all the con- 
catenation of dependants upon dependants, to 
ſobnũt and ſerve for ſuch princely favours ? 
What is the ſway of the Board of Control ? 
What is the influence over the Directors? 
What is the freciprocity of ſupport when a 
pfroprietor becomes Director? Vet not con- 
tent with a patronage, unparalleled by Roy- 
alty upon the globe, and inſtrumental to 

ſtrengthen power for uſe or abuſe over Bri- 
tain, Adminiſtration would now turn this pa- 
tronage againſt itfelf, againſt this very ſource 
of its monarchical ſway. I call to remem- 
brante, in teſtimony of this, the attempted 
job of a depot ſor Eaſt Indian troops, I call 


to remembrance the peeviſh, puerile menace of 


4 complaint to Parliament by Mr. Dundas, I 
call to remembrance the follewing ſtatement 
from the chief proprietors, ſigned by Lord 
Kinnaird, and afterwards publiſhed officially 
for the convention of the Direttors —That the 
Board of Control (which is the engine of Ad- 
miniſtration, and of which Mr. Dundas is the 


conſtituted main ſpring) in direct oppoſition 


to the ſenſe and remonſtrance of the Court of 
Directors, had ordered diſburſements to the 
amount of one million two hundred thouſand 
PROG in a manner not only 19jurious, but 

oy upon 


| (®%) 

upon a principle ſo alarming, that it must in 

its future (conſequences endanger the very 
existence of the East India n 


The civil power of the company bad been 
Wer from them, and the power of the ſword 


| was now to be wreſted that the power of the 


purſe might follow. Thus the Miniſter would 
have ſecured new patronage for power and 
prodigality. The Indian army, inſtead of 
promotion by ſeniority, muſt owe their rank 
to their intereſts at St. James's. And as 
Mr. Pitt has made nearly two-thirds of the 


Peers of Parliament, he might, in time, make 
two thirds of their fortune by the purſe 'of 


India. And here I muſt pay a tribute to his 
principles, in ſaying that he will not — 
merit wp thoſe favors. | 


As to the nation of otronditol it is alk 
ready given up by the Eaſt India Company. 
The Directors are but the mere paſſive inſtru- 
ments of government, to regiſter the miniſ- 


terial mandates. In obedience to the Board 
of Control, they would transfer the army of 


the company to adminiſtration, and in direct 
violation of a poſitive act of parliament. 
1 act, which ſtates and eſtabliſhes their pri- 


vileges, 
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vileges, is ſtill unrepealed, and therefore their 
proceedings are illegal. But they would ſacri- 
| fice the law. their right, and themſelves *. in 
abject ſubmiſſion to government. But they 
are not without precedent : hiſtory tells us of 
freemen who ſolicited to become ſlaves. 


Had they however, as. they ſhould: have 
done, carried into execution the old plan of 
the court of directors, they would have ſaved 
three or four hundred thouſand pounds to the 
company. Whereas now, by the purpoſed 
miſſion of Lord Cornwallis, they incur the 
additional expence of half a million more. 
But more, much more was meant. The heca- 
tomb to adminiſtration, was to have flattered 
in the nature of its victims the primary prin- 
ciple of adminiſtration. To their luſt of 
power and prodigality, in addition to the 
former ſacrifice of civil authority, was to be 
offered up to the preſent one of the ſword, and 
the future one of the purſe. How glorious 
an adminiſtration is his that carries poiſon and 
death into every vein and artery of the impe- 
rial er that tramples upon law; ſcoffs at 


=” What is Fa Empire i in the conſideration of fuch men? Mr. 


Fox's bill was more honeſt in its avowed principle, and leſs baneful 
in its effects. But I am averſe from both ſyſtems. 


COn- 


689 ) 
conſtitution, and deals around univerſal ruin. 
Come forth thou evil genius !—Thou ſpirit of 
deſtruction; — and let us ee ae Fist 
* x 450 battoſion be 


In contempt of all public faich, he Ines vio- 
lated its ſacred laws; in contempt of all merit 
and the ſtate he has abuſed its bodies, branches, 
and departments. In contempt of royal fa- 
vour he has turned it againſt itſelf; in con- 
tempt of all. ſecurity he has endangered the 
empire, by weakneſs if not by wickedneſs; in 
conte mpt of the remonſtrances of the bank, 
he exhauſted it of its caſh, ſo as to create 
a deficiency. for daily purpoſes, injure the 
national credit, paraliſe commerce, and create 
an alarm for the exiſtence, of the body; in 
contempt of all policy for the Weſtern, Colo- 
nies, he has neglected and expoſed them to 
combined dangers and oppreſſions, and has 
irritated their principal leaders; in contempt 
of the Britiſh nation he has ſquandered its 
wealth, not only with a prodigality unparal; 
lelled, but with a power unwarranted, by, the 
conſtitution; -and calling on the parliament 
as to regiſter his prodigal edicts for abroad, 
and pecuniary mandates for at home, he hay 


| ſhaken. Britain to the, centre; in contewpt of 
Bo) | all 


8 


all remonſtrances in reſpe& to the Eaſt, he has 
uſurped the civil power, claims the ſword, and 
exhauſts the parſe ; in contempt -of the cool 
and collected wiſdom of men, both in Britain 
and Ireland, he'purſues the latter with fire and 
ſword—and the miniſter of coercion in Ame- 
rica, Lord Cornwallis, is kept, like a de- 
ſtroying ſpirit, in ſuſpence, whether he is to 
turn his rod of fury and of flame toward the 
Eaſt or toward the Weſt; finally, in con- 
tempt of the univerſal remonſtrances of this 
nation, Mr. Pitt continues his career of cor- 
ruption, fo awful as to fill heaven with the 
murmurs and lamentations of the ſtarving and 
the dying, ſo deſtructive as to be written in 
characters of blood upon the face of the globe, 
ſo perfect, ſo complete in ruin as to ſhake from 
top to bottom our ſacred and civil government, 
as to undermine and rend the en the en, 
and the ſlate. ee 

Therefore am I hoſtile to him as a minister, 
and I avow it on my hopes of being confider- 
ed an honest man. It is a title dearer to me 
than any he could bestow, But I feel huma- 
nity for him as an individual, and adviſe him 
to retire. If he advance in doing wrong; he 
may quickly paſs like a forerunner of the state, 
the ominous ſymbol of diſſolution. But if he 


wrong 


4 


wrong his principles and do right, he will 
| ſeek ſafety in the ſhades of ſolitary contempt, 
Retired from the rage of popular detestation, 
and the dangerous distinctions of judicial au- 
thority, ſuch a man will find, when ſunk into 
a degradation beneath the reach of deadly 
ignominy, a conſolation amidst the living in- 
famy of diſgrace. And even this state will be 
one of honor and estimation, compared to his 
preſent ; he will then be but infamous and paf- 
five, he is now flagitious and active. Millions 
and millions, of unhappy creatures, at this 
very mament agoniſe in tears and blood under 
the Luft cf his Power and Prodigality, They 
| ſhall bear record against him on a future day, 


Such my Lord are the general traits of the- 
frightful policy purſued by Adminiſtration. 
But were I to have harrowed up the ground of 
diſſentions in the eaſtern branches of the em- 
pire, or were I do undraw the veil of govern- 
ment in the weſtern, a myſtery of abomination 
would appear in. Ireland, which muſt aflit 
humanity, and move nature to abhorrence. 
However as this unhappy ifland has been the 
object of hoſtile invaſion, the ſubject of Par- 
liamentary contention, and the victim of Mini- 

fterial Luft of Power and Prodigality, I ſhall - 
| N ſtate 
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3 
ſtate 16 your Lordſhip, in a ſucceeding letter 
upon this and other points, ample reaſons in 
ſupport of your Parliamentary motions, and 


loyal conferences with his Majeſty, for the 
ee, of his Miniſters. But my Lord the 


removal of men were a ſuperficial remedy, we 
muſt cut deeper, and go to the root of their 
meaſures. While Mr. Burke parrowed the 
ſplendor, apparent dignity and power of Ma- 
jeſty, he widened and gave real ſtrength to 
Adminiſtration. He leſſened the influence of 
the Crow, but he increaſed that of the Mi- 
niſtry. It was adding more poiſon to à vater 
that had been increaſing in corruption from 
anterior times. But my Lord, it is in its. 
ſource, I mean, that we ſhould purify this 
ſtream of Luſt of 2 1 5 | 


JA 64 | 
51 hae: the honor to remain with ſincere - 
reſpect and confideration, r en 
. * Lordlhip's : 


obedient ſervant, 


David Gx. 


